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EDITORIALS 


ONE WAY TO DO OUR CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING 


OU and I will soon be doing our 

Christmas shopping. We will worry 
long about the appropriate gift for this 
and that friend of ours. 

Have you thought of a subscription to 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE? 

You have been receiving this magazine ; 
you have been enjoying it. Some of your 
friends would enjoy it, too; and the maga- 
zine will be a welcome remembrance for 
a whole year. 

Furthermore, the subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, enables you to bestow, with- 
out spending a fortune, a really worth- 
while gift. 

The new volume, volume 87, begins 
with the next number, January, 1925. 

Why not write out some such form as 
the following, send it to us at once, and 
solve a large part of your Christmas shop- 
ping problems? 

THe EpIror. 
Date, —— —. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOcIETY, 

613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 

For the enclosed remittance of $—— enter 
the following subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF 
Peace ($2.00 each, including membership in 
the American Peace Society) for the year 
1925. You are to send to each a compli- 
mentary copy of the December number, and 
also notify each one of my gift. 


Address, 


(My renewal of subscription.) 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND OUR 
FOREIGN POLICIES 


UR elections, November 4, decided 
that, beginning the 4th of next 
March, we are to have four years of Cal- 
vin Coolidge as President of the United 
States. He will begin his term with a 
safe majority of Republican supporters in 
the Senate and with a majority of fifty- 
five in the House. This means that our 
executive and legislative departments are 
to be controlled for the next few years by 
the Republicans. We are, therefore, nat- 
urally concerned to forecast as best we can 
the meaning of this situation, particularly 
its bearing upon our foreign policies. 
Just what can we American friends of in- 
ternational peace work for and look for- 
ward to in the light of this new situation ? 
Our answer to this question takes us 
back to another, namely, what manner of 
man is this Calvin Coolidge? 

We know that he was country born and 
country bred; that he graduated from 
Amherst college; that he studied law and 
took up the practice of that profession in 
the little town of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he became councilman, 
city solicitor, clerk of the courts, and then 
Mayor. We know that he became a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Assembly, a 
member of the State Senate, Lieutenant 
Governor, and Governor. He was elected 
Vice-President of the United States for 
the term 1921-25, and therefore took the 
office of President after the death of War- 
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ren G. Harding. In 1905 he married Miss 
Grace Goodhue, of Burlington, Vermont. 
He is the author of two little books, one 
entitled, “Have Faith in Massachusetts ;” 
another, “The Price of Freedom.” 

It is out of this record that we must 
find the answer to our question about the 
character, ability, and outlook of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Had Mr. Harding lived, Mr. Coolidge 
would probably have continued to play a 
minor réle in our national affairs. His 
record as Vice-President, his rather trite 
and pious addresses on various occasions, 
had failed to arouse any enthusiastic sup- 
port for his further advancement in the 
political service of the nation. In the 
natural course of events he probably would 
not have been renominated for the posi- 
tion of Vice-President. But the fates 
have decided otherwise. When in his 
paternal home in the village of Plymouth, 
Vermont, a little before 3 o’clock on the 
morning of August 3, 1923, Calvin Cool- 
idge took the oath of office, administered 
by his father, the world began to ask, 
“What will he do? How will he meas- 
ure up to the task? Can this somewhat 
taciturn and comparatively unknown New 
England Yankee be expected to win any 
appreciable support from the people of 
the United States? The answer was a 
popular majority of three million votes 
at the November election. 

Evidently, here is a man to be reck- 
oned with. Why is this so? Mr. Cool- 
idge’s success does not seem to have been 
the result of any calculated policy of self- 
ish ambition. He never gives one the im- 
pression of being a conceited man. Noth- 
ing in his presence or in his writings in- 
dicates that he is an egotistical person. 
He seems rather to have instinctively ab- 
sorbed and adopted the old-fashioned prin- 
ciples upon which America has _ been 
reared. He has applied these principles 
as a practical politician. As is seen from 
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his career, he has been constantly ab- 
sorbed with the art of government. One 
has come to think of him as a pragmatist 
in politics. He once charged the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, “Do the day’s work.” 
There is a quality of constructive assert- 
iveness about him. And yet he is a plain 
man, never apparently looking for un- 
usual effects. There is a clarity about 
him which catches the public approval. 
He can put things straight. When elected 
President of the Massachusetts Senate, 
he said to that body, “Do not hesitate to 
be as revolutionary as science. Do not 
hesitate to be as reactionary as the mul- 
tiplication table.” 

Mr. Coolidge is not a stand-patter. In 
an address on “The Nature of Politics,” 
he used these words, “Government is not 
an edifice that the founders turned over 
to posterity all completed. It is an in- 
stitution, like a university, which fails 
unless the process of education continues.” 
He does not look upon government as a 
mystery. He feels that it is the task of 
the statesman to simplify and to clarify 
the truths of government. 

It may be charged that he is a conserva- 
tive, but this is true only in the sense 
that he prefers the system under which 
America has become great to any system 
based merely upon speculation. Back in 
1921, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Coolidge said: “It is impossible for 
society to break with its past. It is the 
product of all which has gone before 

the development of society is a 
gradual accomplishment.” 

American born, American bred, he has 
stood for American ideals, in his utter- 
ances and in his life. He believes in a 
government of laws rather than in a gov- 
ernment of men. He has always ex- 
pressed himself as a firm believer in the 
principles of democracy. He believes in 
courts and the processes of law. He has 
frequently pleaded for a more enlightened 
























public opinion as the hope for our ad- 
vancing social order. 

But, still more important for us peace 
workers, we may believe that Calvin Cool- 
idge is a pacifist of the best kind. He has 
frequently spoken in behalf of interna- 
tional peace. He is opposed to a large 
standing army. He profoundly hopes for 
the outlawry of war in this world. He 
wishes that war may be made impossible. 
We know these things to be true, for he 
said so in a letter dated July 23, 1924. 
But he has also pointed out that he be- 
lieves in an army and in a navy, not for 
aggression, but for defense. He said, 
“Security and order are our most valuable 
possessions. They are cheap at any price. 
But I am opposed to every kind of mili- 
tary aggrandizement and to all forms of 
competitive armament. The ideal would 
be for nations to become parties to mutual 
covenants limiting their military estab- 
lishments, and making it obvious that 
they are not maintained to menace each 
other. This ideal should be made practi- 
cal as fast as possible.” Mr. Coolidge 
has frequently recognized the binding 
force of treaties. His lawyer’s mind leads 
him to respect international law. He is 
favorable to international co-operation. 
He is sympathetic toward any covenant 
or league of nations which will not re- 
strict the sovereignty of America or dimin- 
ish her power of determining her own 
affairs. He is therefore opposed to the 
existing League of Nations. At least, he 
is opposed to the United States joining it 
as a member. 

In his first message to Congress, Mr. 
Coolidge said: “Our country has definitely 
refused to adopt and ratify the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. We have not 
felt warranted in assuming the responsi- 
bilities which its members have assumed. 
I am not proposing any change in this 
policy; neither is the Senate. The inci- 
dent, so far as we are concerned, is closed. 
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The League exists as a foreign agency. 
We hope it will be helpful. But the 
United States sees no reason to limit its 
own freedom and independence of action 
by joining it. We should do well to rec- 
ognize this basic fact in all national af- 
fairs and govern ourselves accordingly. 
. . . For us peace reigns everywhere. We 
desire to perpetuate it always by granting 
full justice to others and requiring of 
others full justice to ourselves.” 

He believes in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and that we should 
make use of it as occasion may arise. 

We may expect President Coolidge to 
work with the United States Senate. He 
admires that branch of our Government. 
As he has said: “Whatever its faults, 
whatever its human imperfections, there 
is no legislative body in all history that 
has used its powers with more wisdom and 
discretion, more uniformity for the execu- 
tion of the public will, or more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the authority of 
the people which has created it, than the 
United States Senate.” 

In the light of these facts, it appears 
reasonable to assume that America will 
now have a President working in har- 
mony with the Legislature for the 
firmer establishment of the principles of 
international peace. We shall have an 
American President working with an 
American Senate for the realization of 
American ideals in international affairs. 
This does not mean that America will 
scrap her Constitution and pass the con- 
trol of its foreign policies over to any Lt 
group of outside persons. It does mean 
that we, the people of the United States, 
have every reason for believing that our 
Government will coutinue to improve its 
already excellent diplomatic and consu- 
lar services, the methods of friendly ad- i 
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justment of disputes, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and judicial settlement. We have 
every reason to believe that our Govern- 
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ment will go about the business of pro- 
moting international conferences, inter- 
nationa] law, and applied justice between 
nations. 

It is proper and highly desirable that our 
Government should know that we, the peo- 
ple, are expecting these things. The call 
to the peace workers of America is plain. 


BRITISH CONSERVATIVES IN 
POWER 

HE last British elections have insured 

Great Britain from change of govern- 
ment for the next four or five years. Un- 
less the huge majority now possessed by 
the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons dissolves through internal fric- 
tion, there will be no new elections until 
the expiration of the term for which the 
new Parliament has been elected. 

This is the outstanding fact of the elec- 
tions. It has come as a distinct surprise 
to seasoned political observers. On the 
very eve of the elections there was still a 
widespread feeling in British political cir- 
cles that the country had definitely entered 
upon a period of minority governments, 
i. e., a situation in which none of the three 
major politica] parties would have a clear 
majority in the House of Commons, and 
one of them would have to rule, either in 
coalition with, or by consent of, another 
party. Instead of that, the elections have 
given the Conservative Party twice as 
many seats as the combined number ob- 
tained by the other two parties. 

Apparently the British electorate had 
decided that the country had had enough 
of the uncertainty and instability incident 
upon frequent dissolutions of the Parlia- 
ment. The short electoral campaign, 
which lasted but three weeks, was fought 
in an atmosphere of mounting frenzy, and 
its outcome has been a veritable landslide 
for the Conservatives, a fair showing for 
the Laborites, and a spectacular crash of 
the Liberals. The Conservative gains were 
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overwhelmingly from the ranks of the Lib- 
eral Party. That was the British elector’s 
way of showing that he was tired of mid- 
dle-of-the-road policies. He wanted some- 
thing definite, and he has got it in the 
form of the largest single party majority 
in the House since 1880, except for the 
Liberal landslide in 1906. 

As the electoral campaign gathered its 
swift momentum, it was becoming more 
and more apparent that the fundamental 
issue upon which it was being fought was 
that of Socialism. It is true that Labor 
showed unmistakable moderation all 
through Mr. MacDonald’s tenure of office. 
But that was because it was merely a mi- 
nority government. The Conservative ap- 
peal centered around the dangers for the 
business interests of the country inherent 
in a growth of Socialistic ideas, and it was 
eminently successful with the electorate. 

The Russian question, as it figured in 
the campaign, played entirely into the 
hands of Labor’s opponents. During the 
first phase of the campaign the point of 
attack focussed on the treaties signed by 
MacDonald with the representatives of 
Moscow, particularly on the provisions re- 
garding a new loan to Russia, guaranteed 
by the British government. During the 
concluding phase, the injection of the Zin- 
oviev letter and of the Foreign Office’s 
protest against it (the text of both of 
these documents appears elsewhere in this 
issue) raised excitement to a frenzied pitch 
and was, probably, the strongest factor in 
determining the outcome. 

The British Conservatives, led by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, the new Prime Minister, 
are now strongly entrenched in power. 
They are confronted with problems of pri- 
mary importance and marked difficulty, 
especially in the realm of foreign affairs. 
But in the handling of these problems they 
do not, at least, have the handicap of a 
Parliament split into three impotent mi- 
norities. 
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THE END OF THE PEACE ESSAY 
AWARDS 


INCE Mr. Bok’s peace award, Mr. Ed- 

ward A. Filene, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has been conducting a similar series 
of contests in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. In each case the ques- 
tion has been, How can peace and pros- 
perity be restored within the given country 
and in Europe through international co- 
operation? We have dealt with the 
awards in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. Indeed, in this number we are 
printing one of two German peace plans to 
which was awarded the first prize. We 
are now in receipt of the Italian prize- 
winning plans. These in all probability 
close the peace essay contests, at least for 
atime. The Italian competition officially 
closed on September 10. 

Separate awards of $10,000 in various 
graded prizes were offered for the best 
proposals submitted in each country. As 
announced by the donor, the purpose of 
these competitions was to stimulate public 
opinion in the four most important na- 
tions of Europe on the conditions neces- 
sary for restoring prosperity and peace in 
the world. Over 15,000 plans were sub- 
mitted in the various competitions, and 
Mr. Filene believes that the result has 
been to reveal the interesting and impor- 
tant cross-section of European opinion on 
international problems. This in all prob- 
ability may be accepted as the fact. 

In the case of Italy, the first prize was 
awarded equally to Prof. P. Feddozi and 
Prof. Gino Arias, the joint authors of one 
plan, and to V. Cento, author of another. 
There was a second, a third, and twenty- 
two minor prizes. 

Assuming that the winning Italian 
prizes represent a real portion of public 
opinion in Italy, a summary of these plans 
is of interest. Such a summary follows: 


I.—Crisis Prevailing in Democratic Countries 
of Europe 


1. Duality of their essential principle. 

(a) Ideal of liberty and spirit of class 
struggle not easily reconciled. 

(b) Roots of social conflicts and con- 
stant menaces of war found in 
this deadlock. 

(c) New problem: to reconcile the pre- 
requisites of liberty with the au- 
thority of the State. 

2. Case of Italy. 

(a) Short experience as a united State 
the cause of her political imma- 
turity. 

(0) Her demographic wealth the cause 
of: 

(1) Domestic difficulties. 
(2) International complications. 

(c) Necessity for a national conscious- 
ness to co-ordinate: 

(1) Government by the people. 

(2) Government for the people. 

3. A national State the legitimate heir of the 
ideal of liberty. 

(a) Need of a leading class to sanction 
the rights of the people. 

(bv) The cultural class the natural cus- 
todian of: 

(1) The ideal of State. 
(2) The elements of liberty. 

(c) Italy constitutionally hampered in 
development of a leading group. 

4. Interdependence of Italian and European 
problems. 

(a) Problems of peace must be solved 
simultaneously with that of gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Prosperity the result of a relative 
harmony of interests. 


IIl.—Meaning and Significance of a National 
State 


1. Nationalism does not mean denial of: 
(a) Other States’ rights. 
(vb) Humanity as a whole. 

2. Nationalism implies existence of a na- 
tional consciousness. 

3. Development from national state to feder- 
ation of the States of Europe with 
the supreme common weal the 
mainspring of such union. 

4. Motives for international solidarity. 

(a) To organize discordant economic in- 
terests. 
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(b) To reconcile the tendencies of gov- 
ernments with the demands of 
their peoples. 

5. Decline of European hegemony; no longer 
enjoys unchallenged world domi- 
nation. 

(a) Financial supremacy of United 
States a challenge to Europe. 

(b) American assistance in Europe con- 
ciliatory and protective as yet. 

(c) An Asiatic hegemony near its reali- 
zation. 

(d) Danger of deterioration from inter- 
state discord. 

(e) Need of consolidating common in- 
terests imperative. 

6. United States of Europe and United States 
of America cannot have identical 
meaning. 

(a) National and racial traditions an 
obstacle to a political unity like 
that in America. 

7. United States of Europe and League of 
Nations will have different ten- 
dencies. 

(a) The former a stable organization to 
withstand similar organizations. 

(b) The latter with tendency toward ab- 
stract peace. 

(c) Universal co-operation the outcome 
of both. 


III.—Obstacles in Way of European Federa- 
tion 
1. Nationalistic sensibilities and demands 
unfavorable to a plural organiza- 
tion of Europe. 
2. Unification of the Balkan States prerequi- 
site to a United States of Europe. 
3. Struggle of France and Germany for su- 
premacy must end. 
4. Means of achieving European co-operation. 
(a) Idea of its necessity must become 
common knowledge. 
(6) General favorable feeling for it 
created. 
(c) No abstract theories allowed to ex- 
ercise their fascination. 
(d@) Common advantages made clear. 


IV.—Reforms in the League of Nations 
Advocated 
A. Covenant should be separated from the 
peace treaties. 
B. Reforms in the constitution. 
(1) Made universal with participation 
of all States. 
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(2) Method of 
modified. 

(3) Mutual relations of the Assembly 
and Council more clearly defined, 

(4) Principle of unanimity modified. 

C. Functions of the reformed League of Na- 

tions. 

(1) Codification of international laws. 

(2) Reduction of armaments. 

(3) Peaceful settlement of international 
controversies. 

(4) Determining procedure to be fol- 
lowed in use of coercion. 

(5) Establishment of guarantees against 
aggression. 

(6) Regional and continental agree- 
ments in accordance with Article 

21 advocated. 

(7) Economic functions. 

(a) The Economic-Financial Com- 
mittee should be granted 
new and larger powers. 

(b) Assigned independent work. 


nominating delegates 


V.—World’s Economic Crisis Examined 
A. Causes originating in the World War. 
B. Reparations and interallied debts. 

(1) Stabilization of currency and finance 
in certain countries on principle 
of “equivalent fiscal burdens.” 

(2) Countries suffering from moderate 
depreciation aided to restoration. 

(3) Gradual revaluation of currency 
recommended. 

». Economic and financial reconstruction. 

(1) Currency should be adapted to in- 
dividual country. 

(2) New bank of emissions should be 
modified to avoid future contro- 
versies. 

D. International collaboration to promote 
economic solidarity. 

(1) Task of the Economic Committee of 
the League. 

(2) Promotion of the principle of co- 
ordination and division of labor. 

(3) Tendency toward an economic rap- 
prochement the sure foundation 
of world’s peace and prosperity. 
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A study of the various plans reveals a 
certain unanimity upon a number of mat- 
ters. It appears that all of the plans 
criticize the League of Nations as or- 
ganized at present, on the ground that its 
activity is insufficiently adapted to exist- 
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ing conditions; that it is weak; that it is 
handicapped by the absence of the United 
States, Germany, Russia, and others. The 
plans are in practical agreement that the 
use of armed force by the League should 
not be authorized. Yet practically all the 
writers seem to feel the necessity for some 
form of sanction, such as political coer- 
cion, minus, however, the character of 
armed intervention. 

A number of the plans lay special em- 
phasis on the arbitration of international 
controversies through the arbitration court 
at The Hague. 

In general, all possible forms of inter- 
national collaboration are favored, par- 
ticularly separate agreements leading to- 
ward a gradual consolidation of the larger 
interests. There is a wide feeling that a 
free exchange of raw materials, of goods 
and services, is the ideal means to a nat- 
ural adjustment of the world’s economic 
situation. 

A number of the plans offer proposals 
calculated to eliminate all competition. 
Others emphasize the importance of a 
uniform medium of exchange. 

Plans of a political character confine 
themselves in the main to one of two pro- 
posals: either the creation of a United 
States of Europe, with a representative 
body—a strictly authoritative supreme or- 
ganization; or, second, either mutual 
guarantees or an absolute prohibition of 
the manufacture of war materials. 

The necessity is also affirmed of devel- 
oping greater consciousness of unity in 
Europe, somewhat like that already devel- 
oping in America, with the view of coun- 
terbalancing the ethnic, the political and 
economic antagonisms. 

As far as the Italian situation in par- 
ticular is concerned, all plans agree that 
there are two chief issues of an interna- 
tional character, of which the first is repa- 
rations of war damages, forming part of 
the general question of interallied debts. 


All efforts of the Italian nation to re-es- 
tablish a normal balance will remain with- 
out results as long as this question re- 
mains unsolved. Italy’s solvency in rela- 
tion to Europe, and especially to America, 
is paralyzed by the present state of affairs. 
The Dawes Plan is considered a good be- 
ginning in the work of bringing order into 
the situation ; but it should be followed by 
a solution of the question of reparations 
and debts. 

The other grave question is that of emi- 
gration. The population of Italy is in- 
creasing at a rate which makes it impos- 
sible for the nation to subsist on the re- 
sources of the country. If the internal 
and colonial policies of other States should 
make all immigration into their territories 
impossible, not excluding even those lands 
which are capable of absorbing additional 
population, the result will be an ever- 
present cause of conflicts. This question 
ought to form the subject of a special in- 
ternational investigation. 

As one studies these prize-winning 
plans, one is impressed with a degree of 
chaos in the minds of the faithful. They 
frequently contradict each other and are 
frequently in themselves self-contradic- 
tory. But throughout, the will to end war 
is unmistakable. 

Looking back across this worthy effort 
to stimulate interest in international 
problems, one can but sense the difficulties 
besetting any democratic approach to the 
establishment of world peace. Carlyle 
once entered in his journal: “The public 
is an old woman. Let her maunder and 
mumble”—an unusually savage thrust, 
even for that rather choleric genius of 
Cheney Row. 

And yet, so far as the attention of men 
and women has been called to the nature 
of the problem, and this seems to have 
been considerable, both Mr. Bok and Mr. 
Filene are entitled to the thanks of their 
fellows. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING 
IN THE WORLD 


Paris, August 17, 1924. 

HE most beautiful thing in the world 

is the Venus de Melos, now in the 
Louvre. Its beauty is best felt from the 
seat in the corner to the figure’s front and 
left, where the matchless lines from the 
shadows of face and neck, of trunk and 
drapery, picture as nowhere else in all the 
earth the purity and lofty reach of sculp- 
ture. One sitting there catches the health, 
dignity, simplicity, and repose along those 
inner and invisible curves which mark the 
grace of posture. If even in the presence 
of a Grecian urn one finds it difficult to 
sense with the young English poet that 
beauty is truth, one will certainly feel it 
before this master work of that unknown 
Grecian artist. Only those shallow sight- 
seers, scribbling their notes, listening to 
the official guide mouthing his lecture, 
mar the scene. But now and then comes a 
fine and silent one, alone, who looks and 
sees and apprehends, with unconscious 
moisture in the eyes. ‘This perfect em- 
bodiment of woman’s nobility transcends 
the expression of words quite as the gods 
have thus far defied man’s poor efforts to 
explain. 


“THE WRESTLERS” 


AVIGNON, France, October 31, 1924. 
HAT statue in this little park here in 
Avignon—“The Wrestlers”—is an ac- 

tive thing, intense; the victor about-to-be 
has one of his opponent’s heels pinned to 
the earth, the other foot high in the air, 
and the victory of superior strength seems 
near. 

Similarly, time has overcome and de- 
stroyed the once famous university of 
Avignon, and all that is left is the Place 
des Etudes, a few steps away. The little 
church of the Poor Clares there, where in 
1327, Francesco Petrarca entered to pray 
and beheld the Laura of his lyrical plaints 
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and praises, has given way to a furniture- 
maker. Time has bitten into the Bene- 
dictine church and into the school where 
André la Fabre taught, right before Char- 
pentier’s clever bronze. Time has dropped 
those old men on the benches around, 
lonely, forgotten hulks, whose only ap- 
parent comfort in life is the tobacco from 
stubs and cigarettes snatched from street 
and gutter. Time has rubbed out that old 
monastery, save only a few stones of the 
cloisters to our left. Time is now eating 
her holes into the poor stone figures man 
has scattered long since around the little 
park in his lame attempts to express him- 
self in beauty. Time has apparently taken 
a child from the young and kindly couple 
in black, sitting wistfully there hand in 
hand, on that little bench. 

And yet, and yet the victorious wrestler 
is there, at his job; and playing children, 
and lovers, brisk-walking shoppers, all, 
with their unstudied assurance, uncon- 
sciously serve notice that, in the struggle 
of life with death, life goes on. Workmen 
are repairing the roof of the post office 
hard by. 


HE charm of the Christmas season is 

breaking upon the world once more. 
It is the time of the year when men and 
women are at their best. Life is a mys- 
tic stream, rising in the upland of thorn 
and flower, flowing now turbulently, now 
placidly out into the bosom of an in- 
finite sea. The hope, the delight, the 
honor of it are fairer and sweeter things 
because of what came to pass in those 
days in Bethlehem of Judea. 


MERICA does not need assurance that 
any government in England will pur- 

sue the policies of international peace. 
It is comforting, however, to read the re- 
marks of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, new 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of 
the new Prime Minister, and others at the 
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Guild Hall banquet November 10. Mr. 
Chamberlain said, “My Lord Mayor, the 
aim of every statesman in the British 
Empire is, and must ever be, to preserve 
peace.” The Prime Minister said, “We 
stand by the peace treaties, and we will 
cultivate good relations with foreign coun- 
tries on the basis of those treaties.” 


MERICANS are planning to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the first 
centenary of the publication of Hugo 
Grotius’ “De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” It 
was in June, 1625, that the Hollander, 
Hugo Grotius, gave to the world this his- 
torical work. 

He was then living in exile in Paris 
after a life spent in closest touch with the 
momentous political changes of his time. 
He had already astonished Europe by his 
learning. He knew, as few men have 
known, the motives for the actions of 
princes and statesmen. The book which 
he produced revolutionized the world’s 
attitude towards war. Grotius showed 
that the glory of princes was better served 
by a peaceful reign than by a successful 
war, and by humanity towards one’s ene- 
mies rather than the barbarity customarily 
practised upon defeated troops and civil- 
ian population. 

It is recounted that the famous Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, when he took La Rochelle 
in 1628, was so impressed by the reason- 
ing of the great jurist that he forbore to 
subject the military prisoners to the usual 
cruelties and ordered that the citizens be 
spared the horrors of pillage. This in- 
stance is merely one effect of Grotius’ book 
in his own time. Its subsequent influence 
has been greater still. Every disquisition 
on World Peace, on international justice 
and arbitration, and on humanity between 
combatants, must go back to the opinion 
of the great Dutch scholar and statesman. 
Grotius has been justly called the “Father 
of International Law.” 


In order to commemorate fittingly the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Grotius’ masterpiece, the Netherlands- 
America Foundation has offered to raise 
a fund. Ten thousand dollars is needed 
for a memorial window to be presented 
to the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft—the Dutch 
Westminster Abbey built in the fourteenth 
century—where Grotius lies buried. The 
Minister from the Netherlands has trans- 
mitted the proposal to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which welcomed the suggestion and 
expressed cordial appreciation of the spirit 
which prompted it. 

It is the intention of the Netherlands- 
America Foundation to approach the legal 
profession through the various Associa- 
tions of the Bar, so that the window in 
memory of Grotius may be the gift of 
the American Bench and Bar. Individual 
subscriptions may be small as the amount 
needed is modest, and the legal profession 
throughout the United States will be asked 
to contribute. The expense of the collec- 
tion and preservation of the fund will be 
borne by the Foundation so that the full 
amount collected may go to the purpose 
for which it is given. The window is to 
be of American design, and careful steps 
will be taken to make it an adequate me- 
morial in every artistic and practical sense. 

Checks should be drawn to the order of 
Netherlands-America Foundation, Grotius 
Fund, 17 East 42d Street, New York City. 


UR appalling ignorance of the peoples 

of other nations is not so much wilful 
as it is inevitable under the circumstances. 
Most’of us are busy people, concerned pri- 
marily with our own affairs. With the 
time at our disposal, we find it difficult 
to keep track of our own people. Then, 
too, when we have the opportunity to learn 
of another nation, we don’t know just 
how to go about it. Indeed, we don’t 
know what it is we want to know. Now 
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comes the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace with the answers to 
just the questions we ought to ask, par- 
ticularly about the other Republics of this 
hemisphere. “Inter-American Digests— 
Economic Series No. I,” has just appeared 
from the Inter-American Press of New 
York. It deals with Argentina, in a 
brochure of some 48 pages. It is an au- 
thorized digest of El Desarrollo Econémico 
de la Repiblica Argentina en los Ultimos 
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Cincuenta Afios, made and translated by 
Peter H. Goldsmith. The little work is 
divided into ten parts as follows: popu- 
lation ; production ; industries ; communi- 
cations; foreign trade; shipping; ex- 
change, banking and credit institutions; 
public wealth; consumption; and public 
finance. Truly here are the things we all 
should be interested to know about a coun- 
try. Without any information in these 
fields, we can never get far toward the 
understanding of a people. 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


N a review of business conditions dur- 

ing the year ending June 30, 1924, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover gives the 
following as the outstanding features of 
the fiscal year under consideration: First, 
the advance in agricultural prices, which 
had hitherto lagged behind industry since 
the slump of 1920; second, the beginnings 
of sound policies in German reparations, 
leading to a hopeful measure of economic 
recovery in Europe; and third, the com- 
plete recovery of our own industry and 
commerce (aside from agriculture), great 
stability of prices, high production, full 
employment, expanding foreign trade, and 
prosperity throughout the business world. 
There are some moderate decreases in ac- 
tivity of some lines during the latter part 
of the fiscal year, but since its close there 
has again been general recovery in those 
lines. 


Industry 


The general condition of manufactures, 
industry, and commerce, as distinguished 
from agriculture, may be judged from such 
major economic indexes as volume of busi- 
ness, value of sales, etc. 

These indexes, based on the calendar 
year 1919 as 100, show that the general 


level of business activity was decidedly 
higher than even in that very prosperous 
year. The table indicates the following 
changes in the volume of business (quan- 
tities, not value) in the fiscal year 1924 
as compared with the fiscal year 1923: 
The index of manufacturing production 
dropped slightly, being 115 in 1924 as 
compared with 116 in 1923. Mineral pro- 
ductions rose from 118 in 1923 to 131 in 
1924. Forest products production rose 
from 111 to 117. Railroad freight (ton- 
miles) rose from 109 to 110, electric power 
production from 136 to 148, building con- 
tracts let (square feet), from 107 to 109. 


Notwithstanding far lower prices than 
in 1919 the value of sales of retail stores 
was greater in 1924 than in that year. 
Thus the value of department-store sales 
stood at 120 in 1923 and 128 in 1924, of 
five-and-ten-cent stores at 152 and 173, 
respectively. In the case of mail-order 
houses the indexes rose from 90 in 1923 to 
100 in 1924, and of wholesale trade from 
80 to 82, the lower indexes as compared 
with 1919 being wholly due to the decline 
in prices. Based upon the calendar year 
1913 as 100, the general average of whole- 
sale prices dropped from 156 in 1923 to 
150 in 1924. 


A slight slackening in production occur- 
red at the end of the fiscal year. However, 
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the sales of department stores, chain stores, 
and mail-order houses, the seasonal fluctua- 
tions of which make comparison from one 
month to another misleading, were larger 
in June than in the corresponding month 
of 1923. The subsequent recovery is shown 
by the September indexes, which for manu- 
facturing production stood 13 points 
higher than in June, for mineral produc- 
tion 9 points, and for forest production 1 
point higher. All these facts indicate that 
there had been but a very minor temporary 
recession in the spring. Of the most im- 
portance, however, the agricultural recov- 
ery by September had proceeded to a point 
where the wholesale price index of farm 
products was 143 on the 1913 base, as 
compared to 149 for the price of all com- 
modities, thus marking the re-establish- 
ment of the farmers’ buying power at 
much more nearly the pre-war ratio. 


Agriculture 


The outstanding event of the year was 
the improvement in agricultural prices. 
Unlike manufacturing and mineral indus- 
tries, a change in the volume of agricul- 
tural production often does not reflect a 
parallel change in the well-being of the 
producers. Farm products in general have 
little elasticity of demand in the home 
market. The farmer cannot adapt his out- 
put rapidly to changes in the foreign de- 
mand. The aggregate area planted to 
crops in this country has varied only 
slightly from year to year since the war, 
and most of the individual crops show 
little change in acreage, although the low 
prices of wheat have resulted in a very con- 
siderable reduction in the planting of that 
cereal. The farmer, from the very nature 
of things, cannot suddenly and greatly 
increase or reduce his aggregate plantings 
or the proportion of his land devoted to 
different crops. Industries and commerce 
more readily adapt themselves to change 
in demand. The variations in output of 
crops from year to year are usually due 
much more to weather conditions than to 
the will of the farmer. Therefore, farm 
prosperity cannot be judged upon the 
criterion of production alone, but requires 
consideration of prices as well. 

The situation of agricultural prices may 
be well indicated by comparing September 
prices with the general level of commodity 
prices. Based upon 1913 as 100, the 





wholesale price index of all commodities 
was 149. The corresponding price index 
of No. 1 northern wheat was 148; of cot- 
ton (New York), 191; corn, 186; and 
hogs, 118. From the low point since the 
beginning of 1921, these figures represent 
recoveries: for wheat, of 37 points; cotton, 
99; corn, 111; and hogs, 37. Many re- 
adjustments are needed yet, but agricul- 
ture has turned an important corner, and 
this change marks a vital step in the whole 
after-war economic readjustment. 

The increasing stability in agriculture 
is further marked by the fact that whole- 
sale prices of food products show a con- 
tinuing decrease in spread as compared to 
farm prices. This spread in the two in- 
dexes, which amounted in certain months 
of 1921 to as much as 27 points, has now 
(September, 1924) decreased to 5 points, 
indicating the steady elimination of specu- 
lation and closer trading margins through 
increasing economic stability and closer 
competition. The rise in agricultural 
prices, while in large part due to general 
world economic readjustment and to settle- 
ment of European economic conflicts, has 
been favored to some degree by local and 
special causes, such as the decrease in corn 
crop and the fact that the abnormal world 
wheat crop of 1923 swung over to a slightly 
subnormal crop in 1924. 


Transportation 


This fiscal year marks the first occasion 
since long before the war when our rail- 
way facilities have been completely equal 
to the demand of the country. There were 
no car shortages of any consequence. 
There was a speeding up of delivery of 
all goods. This complete reconstruction, 
expansion, and growing efficiency in trans- 
portation facilities marks a fine accom- 
plishment on the part of our railway man- 
agement. Its economic effect is most far- 
reaching. Every car shortage is a strangu- 
lation in the movement of commodities 
which reduces price levels to the producer 
and increases them to the consumer. It 
disarranges the synchronizing of our in- 
dustrial fabric and widens the margin all 
along the line between producer and con- 
sumer. There is still requirement for ex- 
tension of terminals and readjustment of 
rates. There are large consolidations 
needed for the ultimate best service and 
sound finance. 
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The making of our transportation facili- 
ties adequate to our needs is one of the 
greatest contributions toward our economic 
stability. 


Banking and Finance 


The figures of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem operations indicate a high degree of 
stability and an abundance of loanable 
capital. 

The total volume of money in circula- 
tion on July 1, 1924, was practically the 
same as one year before, but its component 
elements had changed markedly. Federal 
Reserve notes and Federal Reserve bank 
notes declined from $2,254,000,000 to 
$1,853,000,000, but the circulation of gold 
and gold certificates increased from $791,- 
000,000 to $1,198,000,000. The increase 
in gold and gold certificates in circulation 
was almost equal to the net imports of 
gold from abroad, and was about $6,000,- 
000 greater than the volume of Federal 
Reserve notes and Federal Reserve bank 
notes retired from circulation. This pro- 
cess makes for stability and minimizes 
dangers from inflation due to superabund- 
ant gold holdings. 

One of the encouraging features of the 
exchange situation was the greater sta- 
bility during the first half of 1924 in the 
values of the currencies of countries that 
have undertaken currency reforms. This 
was true not only of the rentenmark, the 
currency unit adopted in Germany after 
the collapse of the reichsmark, in the clos- 
ing months of 1923, and of the chervonetz 
of Russia, but also of the currencies of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The foreign capital issues (exclusive of 
refunding loans) brought out in the 
United States during the fiscal year aggre- 
gated about $450,000,000, a moderate in- 
crease over the preceding year. The new 
issues included $150,000,000 for the Gov- 
ernment of Japan for purchase of supplies 
in the United States, $25,000,000 for the 
Dutch East Indies, $40,000,000 for the 
Netherlands, $50,000,000 for Switzerland, 
and $20,000,000 for Norway. In addition 
to these issues, large amounts of short- 
term dollar credits were placed at the dis- 
posal of several European countries for 
the purpose of exchange stabilization. 
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Dawes Plan 


A most important event in the field of 
world finance was the formulation of the 
plan of the first committee of experts, 
commonly called the Dawes Plan, which 
was finally ratified by the London Confer- 
ence on August 17, 1924. The plan pro- 
vides that German financial and currency 
stabilization is to be brought about by 
an internationally controlled gold-reserve 
bank of issue. During the period neces- 
sary for economic rehabilitation, an inter- 
national loan of about 800,000,000 gold 
marks is to be floated, proceeds of which 
are to be placed in this bank and to be 
used for rehabilitation purposes for the 
continuance of essential deliveries in kind, 
and certain pro-reparation costs. Repara- 
tions are to be paid during the interim 
period on an increasing scale, reaching a 
total annual figure of two and a half bil- 
lions of gold marks in the fifth year, and 
may be increased thereafter by a pros- 
perity index outlined by the committee. 

These sums are to be raised from a 
budget surplus, from interest on railroad 
bonds (the German Government railroads 
being turned over to a private company 
under international control), from the 
railroad transportation tax now in effect, 
and from interest and sinking-fund pay- 
ments on industrial debentures. The lat- 
ter are to be placed on German industry 
in order to equalize approximately the 
bonded indebtedness on these industries 
before the war, which is assumed to have 
been wiped out by post-war currency de- 
preciation. The funds thus obtained on 
reparation account are to be deposited in 
the new bank of issue, and the responsi- 
bility for transferring these sums into 
foreign exchange for the benefit of the 
Allies rests with an international transfer 
committee, the chairman of which, called 
the agent for reparation payments, must 
effect these transfers without undermining 
German financial stability. Controls are 
established to insure the payment of the 
sums specified into the bank of issue. The 
plan offers within itself machinery for cor- 
rection or alteration of details as difficul- 
ties arise in its execution. 

European stabilization, which this plan 
may be expected to achieve, will bring 
about a revival in world trade and in- 
creased consumption of commodities, in 
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which the United States is bound to have 
its share. This trade revival and increased 
consumption power should outweigh any 
increased competitive power which might 
be expected from the execution of the plan. 
It is not too much to say that this settle- 
ment of the vexed reparation problem, 
coming at the time it did, prevented an- 
other European collapse, with its inevi- 
table repercussion on world trade and on 
the business of the United States. The 
Dawes Plan is the first effort to solve the 
reparations question purely on a commer- 
cial and economic basis. The American 
members on the committee were assisted 
by a competent staff of technical experts, 
among them some of the officials of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Foreign Trade 


In the fiscal year under review exports 
increased 9 per cent in value as compared 
with the preceding fiscal year, while im- 
ports decreased 6 per cent. The net result 
of these changes in opposite directions was 
an increase in the excess of exports over 
imports from $176,000,000 in 1922-23 to 
$757,000,000 in 1923-24. While in ab- 
solute amount this is a larger export bal- 
ance than in any year prior to the war, the 
percentage by which exports exceed im- 
ports is somewhat smaller than in most 
pre-war years. 

The outstanding feature of our foreign 
trade in commodities is its strong, real 
growth since 1913. Our total imports and 
exports in that fiscal year amounted to 
$4,279,000,000, against $7,865,000,000 in 
1923-24. If we correct this difference by 
the depreciated buying power of the dollar, 
we still find an increase of 18.2 per cent. 


This compares with decreases of 12 per 
cent for the United Kingdom, 14 per cent 
for France, and 51.4 per cent for Germany 
(in each case based on the calendar year 
1923 in comparison with 1913, and with 
corrections for currency depreciation). 

The gain in our total trade over the 
fiscal year 1913 is largely accounted for by 
the marked increases in our trade with 
Asia, Oceania, and South America. The 
value of trade with Asia increased 244 per 
cent and that with Oceania and South 
America 192 and 95 per cent, respectively. 
Although the actual value of trade with 
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Europe is greater than prior to the war, 
the gain is less than the increase in prices 
and the actual quantity of goods is smaller. 
This decline in the relative importance of 
Europe as a factor in our trade as other 
areas gain is in part a continuation of a 
gradual shift in this direction evident be- 
fore the war and in part the result of the 
war’s serious impairment of European 
commercial strength. 


THE NEW BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT 


HE British elections, which took place 

on October 29, changed the status of 
the three major parties in the British Par- 
liament. Whereas before the dissolution 
of the Parliament, early in October, none 
of the parties had a majority of seats, in 
the new Parliament the Conservative 
Party has a large majority over the other 
two parties combined. 


Composition of the New Parliament 


The state of the parties in the new Par- 
liament is as follows: 





PRI: vancéesseocensas 413 
BE cdpedheeekbeesdscowessss 152 
DE stovihudesibedianxacunnn 42 
OE venecdnsisaaseias 5 

612 


The state of the parties at the dissolu- 
tion was as follows: 


er 257 
DD Sctthenweeuaessekeseenwns 193 
BNOD “it tiecedeeunceesneerss 158 
SENS dont icecscccesess 6 

614 


London University vacant. 


The total net party gains and losses for 
612 of the 615 seats are: 


Net Conservative gains ........ 154 
Net Liberal losses ............ 116 
Pee BP GUND 6000 0ss0s08ees 41 


This overwhelming majority obtained by 
the Conservatives is due in a very consider- 
able measure to the peculiarities of the 
British electoral system. As a matter of 
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fact, the votes cast in the election were 
divided as follows: 


Commervatives ..ccccecscece 7,855,242 
DR “sGeakeesawseceous 5,482,133 
RAND cndesees<scussese 2,985,519 
Independents ..........0. 121,504 
Constitutionalists ........ 101,052 
COMMIIUMEMAS oie ccccccecces 68,989 


Thus, while the Liberal and the Labor 
parties obtained together more votes than 
the Conservative Party, the latter has two- 
thirds of the seats in the new Parliament. 


The New Baldwin Ministry 


On November 4 Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had an audience with the King, at 
which he tendered the resignation of the 
Labor Cabinet. The King immediately 
sent for Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the leader 
of the victorious Conservatives, and asked 
him to form a new cabinet. 

Two days later the following list of ap- 
pointments was announced by the new 
premier : 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and Leader of the House of Commons, 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and Deputy Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 
M. P. 

Lord Privy Seal, Most Hon. the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, K. G., G. C. V. O., 
C. B. 

Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords, Most Hon. 
the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K. G., 
G.C.S. 1, G4. C. 1. E. 

Lord Chancellor, Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Cave, G. C. M. G., K. C. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill, C. H., M. P. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Bt., 
ms ee 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, Rt. 
Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, M. P. 

Secretary of State for War, Rt. Hon. Sir 
L. Worthington-Evans, Bt., C. B. E., M. P. 

Secretary of State for India, Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Birkenhead, K. C. 

Secretary of State for Air, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Bt., C. M. G., M. P. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Rt. Hon. 
W. C. Bridgeman, M. P. 
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President of the Board of Trade, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, K. B. E., 
M. C., M. P. 

Minister of Health, Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, M. P. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Rt. Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M. P. 

Secretary for Scotland, Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Gilmour, Bt., M. P. 

President of the Board of Education, 
Lord Eustace Percy, M. P. 

Minister of Labor, Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, Bt., M. P. 

Attorney General, Rt. Hon. Sir Douglas 
McGarel Hogg, K. C., M. P. 

Considerable surprise was caused by the 
importance of the appointments received 
by Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birk- 
enhead. Mr. Churchill had deserted the 
Conservative Party twenty years ago in 
favor of the Liberal Party and had held 
important portfolios under that party’s 
government. He was elected to the new 
Parliament as a Constitutionalist, a small 
faction organized by himself, and while it 
was generally expected that he would be 
given a ministerial post, his appointment 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
as a distinct surprise. Lord Birkenhead, 
while always a Conservative, has not been 
on good terms with his party since it broke 
up the post-war coalition. 


Biographies of the New Ministers 


Following are biographical data of the 
more prominent members of the new Bald- 
win Cabinet: 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, is 57, and 
was at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge. 
He has represented the Bewdley Division 
of Worcestershire since 1908, and became 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury in the 
Coalition Government in 1917. In 1921 
he was appointed President of the Board 
of Trade, and in 1922 he helped to secure 
the withdrawal of the Unionist Party from 
the Coalition. In Mr. Bonar Law’s Min- 
istry he became Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer and visited the United States for the 
funding of the war debt. He succeeded 
Mr. Bonar Law as prime Minister in May, 
1923. In the following November he ap- 
pealed to the country, but failed to obtain 
a majority, and resigned last January. 
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Mr. Joseph Austen Chamberlain, who is 
61, was at Rugby and Trinity, Cambridge. 
He has been successively Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, Financial Secretary to Treas- 
ury, Postmaster General, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency, 
Secretary of State for India, member of 
the War Cabinet, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Lord Privy Seal and Leader 
of the House in 1921-22. 


Lord Salisbury, who is 63, was at Eton 
and University College, Oxford. He was 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
1900-3, Lord Privy Seal in 1903-5, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, 1905, Lord 
President of the Council, 1922-23, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
1922-23. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who is 65, 
was at Eton and Balliol and a fellow of 
All Souls. He was Under-Secretary for 
India, 1891-92, and for Foreign Affairs, 
1895-98. He was Viceroy of India with 
an Irish peerage from 1899 to 1905. In 
1916 he was a member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet and leader in the House of 
Lords, and Foreign Secretary from 1919 
until the fall of the Conservative Govern- 
ment last January. 


Lord Cave, who is 68, was at Merchant 
Taylors’ and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
A chancery barrister he took silk in 1904, 
was Solicitor General in 1915, Home Sec- 
retary in 1916, and a Lord of Appeal from 
1919 to 1922. He was created Viscount 
in 1918, and was Lord Chancellor from 
1922 until last January. 


Mr. Churchill, who is 50, was at Harrow 
and Sandhurst, and entered the army in 
1895. He served with the Spanish forces 
in Cuba, the Malakand field force, the 
Tirah Expedition, and the Nile Expedi- 
tion; also in the South African War. He 
was successively Conservative M. P. for 
Oldham, Liberal M. P. for N. W. Man- 
chester, and Liberal M. P. for Dundee. 
He was Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, President of the Board of Trade, 
Home Secretary, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Minister of Munitions, and Secre:- 
tary of State for War and for Air. He 
was defeated at Dundee, West Leicester, 
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and Westminister (Abbey Division), but 
was returned last week as Constitutional- 
ist M. P. for Epping. 


Lord Birkenhead was educated at Birk- 
enhead School and Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. As Mr. F. E. Smith, he obtained a 
large practice at the bar, and after being 
Solicitor General and Attorney General 
was Lord Chancellor from 1919 to 1922. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


VENTS connected with the British 
election have drawn cluse and more 
general attention to the Communist Inter- 
national, and though its character is 
roughly understood, there must be many 
who would be glad to have more precise 
and authentic information about it. The 
chief points of interest are its connection 
with the Bolshevist Government of Russia 
and the conditions of admission, which lay 
down the duties that affiliated bodies, such 
as the Communist Party in this country, 
pledge themselves to carry out. 
The following survey of the C. L., or 
Communist International, is given by the 
London Times: 


The Origin 


The C. I., which is also called the Third 
International, was created somewhat hur- 
viedly in March, 1919, with the obvious 
intention of anticipating or counteracting 
the Right Wing, or non-revolutionary So- 
cialists, who were attempting to recon- 
struct the old Second International, which 
had gone to pieces on the outbreak of war. 
The Inter-Allied Socialists had in 1918 
taken steps to hold a general conference at 
Bern in February, 1919, and the Bolshe- 
vists, seeing what was in the wind, rushed 
out in January an invitation to a congress 
to be held in Moscow at the beginning of 
March. The hurry is evident, because it 
was impossible in the disturbed state of 
affairs for many of those invited to travel 
to Moscow at such short notice, and some 
never received the invitation at all until 
after the congress was over. However, it 
was held on March 2-6 and the C. I. was 
setup. The invitation, which condemned 
the Bern Conference before it had been 
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held, was signed by Lenin and Trotsky for 
Russia, and the manifesto and program 
adopted by the congress were signed by 
Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Platten. These documents laid down the 
aims of the new organization, which were 
simply to make Bolshevism a world-wide 
movement and so realize the Communist 
manifesto of Marx. In brief, what had 
been done in Russia was to be done every- 
where. This had always been the dream 
of Lenin, who regarded the Russian Revo- 
lution as merely the beginning of world 
revolution. Zinoviev, who had long been 
a devoted disciple of Lenin, was made 
president, and he has held that position 
ever since. 

At the second congress, held in August, 
1920, this country was represented for the 
first time by four delegates—Quelch, Gal- 
lacher, Pankhurst, and MacLaine—who 
signed the manifesto issued by the con- 
gress; it was signed for Russia by Lenin, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Bukharin. But the 
principal business was the adoption of the 
statutes and the conditions of affiliation. 
The most interesting point in the statutes 
is the extreme emphasis laid on the prin- 
ciple of centralization, which is empha- 
sized over and over again. There must be 
an “iron proletarian centralism,” “an iron 
military order,” “the strictest discipline,” 
&c.; and all affiliated parties, organs, and 
accessory agencies are to be brought under 
the same central authority, which is the 
executive committee, seated in Moscow, 
under the presidency of Zinoviev. Russia 
has five representatives on it, and ten 
other countries have one each; but power 
is taken to maintain the purest orthodoxy 
and suppress all independence by remov- 
ing persons or groups who show any signs 
of doubtful allegiance. 


Conditions of Affiliation 


In order to make clear the working of 
the C. I. in other countries, it is necessary 
to quote the conditions of affiliation in 
full: 


(1) The entire propaganda and agitation 
must bear a thoroughly Communistic char- 
acter and accord with the program and deci- 
sions of the C. I. All press organs of the 
party must be conducted by trustworthy Com- 
munists who have proved their devotion to 
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the cause of the proletariat. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat must not be spoken of 
merely as a current stereotyped formula, but 
must be so propagated that its necessity is 
made intelligible to every simple workman, 
workwoman, soldier, and peasant from the 
facts of daily life, which must be systematic- 
ally observed by our press and exploited day 
by day. 

The periodical and ordinary press and all 
publication offices of the party must be com- 
pletely subordinated to the central authority, 
without regard to the question whether the 
party as a whole is at any given moment 
legal or illegal. It is not permissible for the 
publication offices to misuse their independ- 
ence and pursue a policy which does not com- 
pletely coincide with that of the party. In 
the columns of the press, in popular meetings, 
in the trade unions, in the co-operative socie- 
ties — everywhere, where adherents of the 
Third International can gain admittance, it 
is necessary to stigmatize systematically and 
mercilessly not only the bourgeoisie but also 
their assistants, the reformists of all shades. 

(2) Every organization which desires affili- 
ation to the C. I. must regularly and system- 
atically remove from all more or less respon- 
sible posts in the labor movement (party or- 
ganizations, editorial offices, trade unions, 
parliamentary groups, co-operative societies, 
communal administrations) the reformist and 
center elements and replace them by ap- 
proved Communists, no matter if the place 
of “experienced” opportunists be taken, par- 
ticularly at the beginning, by simple work- 
men from the rank and file. 

(3) In almost all European and American 
countries the class conflict has entered on the 
phase of civil war. In these circumstances 
Communists can place no reliance on civil le 
gality. They are in duty bound to create 
everywhere a parallel illegal apparatus, 
which will assist the party at the decisive 
moment to fulfill their duty toward the revo- 
lution. In all countries where it is impossible, 
on account of a state of siege and exclusion 
regulations, for Communists to carry on the 
whole of their work legally, it is absolutely 
necessary to combine legal with illegal ac- 
tivities. 

(4) The duty of disseminating Communist 
ideas includes the special obligation of an in- 
tensive systematic propaganda in the army. 
Where this agitation is repressed by prohibi- 
tive regulations it is to be illicitly carried on. 
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To abandon this task would be equivalent to 
a betrayal of revolutionary duty and incom- 
patible with membership of the Third Inter- 
national. 

(5) A systematic and planned agitation in 
agricultural areas is necessary. The work- 
ing class cannot be victorious unless it has 
behind it the land proletariat and at least 
part of the poorest peasantry, and has se- 
cured by its policy the neutrality of the rest 
of the village population. The Communist 
task in agricultural areas is of outstanding 
importance at the present time. It must be 
carried on chiefly with the help of the revo- 
lutionary Communistic workers of the town 
and the land who have agricultural connec- 
tions. To abandon this task or to hand it 
over to unreliable half-reformist hands is 
equivalent to abandoning the proletarian 
revolution. 

(6) Every party which desires affiliation to 
the Third International is bound to expose 
not only open social patrictism, but also the 
insincerity and hypocrisy of social pacifism, 
and systematically to impress upon the work- 
ers that without the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism no international court of arbi- 
tration, no agreement about the reduction of 
armaments, no “democratic” reconstruction 
of the League of Nations, will be in a position 
to prevent new imperialist wars. 

{7) Parties which wish to belong to the 
C. I. are bound to acknowledge the complete 
breach with reformism and the politics of the 
Center, and to propagate this breach in the 
remotest circles of their members. Without 
that, a consistent Communistic policy is im- 
possible. 

The C. I. demands the unqualified and de- 
finitive execution of this breach with the 
least possible delay. The C. I. cannot con- 
sent to allow that notorious opportunists, 
as now represented by Turati, Kautsky, Hil- 
ferding, Hillquit, Longuet, MacDonald, Modi- 
gliani, and others, should have the right to 
count as belonging to the Third International. 
That could only lead to the Third Interna- 
tional becoming just like the Second, which 
has gone to pieces. 

(8) In the question of colonies and subject 
peoples, there is needed a particularly clear 
and sharply defined attitude from parties in 
those countries whose bourgeoisie possess 
colonies and hold other nations in subjection. 
Every party which wishes to belong to the 
Third International is bound to expose the 


intrigues of its own Imperialists; to support, 
not only in words, but with deeds, every 
movement for freedom in the colonies; to de- 
mand the expulsion of native imperialists 
from the colonies; to cultivate in the hearts 
of the workers of its own country a real 
brotherly relation to the working population 
of the colonies and the subject nations, and 
to carry on a systematic agitation among the 
troops of its country against any and every 
subjection of the colonial peoples. 

(9) Every party which wishes to belong to 
the C. I. must develop a systematic and per- 
sistent Communist activity within the trade 
unions, works committees, co-operative socie- 
ties, and other mass organizations of work- 
men. Within these organizations it is neces- 
sary to organize cells, which by continuous 
and persistent work must win the unions, 
&c., to the cause of Communism. The cells 
are bound to expose everywhere in their daily 
work the treason of the social patriots and 
the vacillation of the Center. The Communist 
cells must be completely subordinated to the 
party as a whole. 

(10) Every party affiliated to the C. I. is 
bound to carry on a determined fight against 
the Amsterdam International of the yellow 
unions. It must propagate among the work- 
ers, in the most energetic manner, the neces- 
sity of breaking with the Amsterdam Yellow 
International. It must support with every 
means the growing international unity of the 
Red trade unions which adhere to the C. I. 

(11) Parties which wish to belong to the 
C. I. are bound to submit the personnel of 
their parliamentary groups to revision, to re- 
move all unreliable elements from them, to 
subordinate these groups to the party author- 
ity, not only in word, but in deed, by demand- 
ing from every single member of Parliament 
that his entire activity be subjected to the 
interests of a really revolutionary propa- 
ganda and agitation. 

(12) The parties affiliated to the C. I. must 
be built on the basis of the principle of demo- 
cratic centralization. In the present period 
of acute civil war the Communist Party will 
be in a position to fulfill its duty only if it is 
organized in the most centralized possible 
manner, if iron discipline rules in it, and if 
the party center, upheld by the confidence of 
the membership, is furnished with the fullest 
power, authority, and the most far-reaching 
rights. 

(13) The Communist parties of those coun- 
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tries in which they carry on their work le- 
gally must from time to time undertake 
cleansings (new registrations) of the com- 
position of their party organizations in order 
to purge the party systematically of petty 
bourgeois (lower middle class) elements that 
have crept in. 

(14) Every party which wishes to belong 
to the C. I is bound to lend unreserved sup- 
port to every Soviet republic in its fight 
against counter-revolutionary forces. The 
Communist parties must carry on an unam- 
biguous propaganda to prevent the transport 
of munitions to enemies of the Soviet repub- 
lics; and, further, they must carry on propa- 
ganda with every means, legal and illegal, 
among troops dispatched to strangle workers’ 
republics. 

(15) Parties which have still retained their 
old social democratic programs are now 
bound to alter them as quickly as possible 
and to work out a new Communist program 
in the sense of the decisions of the C. L., in 
conformity with the particular conditions of 
their own country. As a rule, the program 
of every party affiliated to the C. I. must be 
approved by the regular Congress of the C. I. 
or by the executive. In case of non-approval 
of a party program by the executive, the 
party concerned has the right of appeal to 
the Congress of the C. I. 


“Acute Civil War” 


(16) All decisions of the Congress of the 
C. I., as also decisions of the executive, are 
binding on all affiliated bodies. The C. I. 
having to work under the conditions of acute 
civil war, must be far more centralized in its 
structure than was the case with the Second 
International. At the same time the C. I. 
and its executive committee must, as a matter 
of course, in all their proceedings take ac- 
count of the different conditions under which 
individual parties have to fight and work, 
and adopt decisions of universal application 
only in such questions as admit of it. 

(17) In this connection it is incumbent on 
all parties wishing to belong to the C. I. to 
alter their titles. Every such party must 


bear the name “Communist International” of 
such and such a country (section of the Third 
Communist International). The question of 
title is not merely formal, but in a high de- 
gree a political question of great importance. 
The C. I. has declared war on the whole bour- 
geois world and the yellow social democratic 
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parties. It is necessary that the difference 
between the Communist parties and the old 
official social democratic and socialist parties, 
which have betrayed the banner of the work- 
ing class, should be made clear to every 
simple working man. 

(18) All leading press organs of the parties 
of all countries are bound to print all im- 
portant official documents of the executive of 
the C. I. 

(19) All parties which belong to the C. I. 
or have presented a request for admission are 
bound as soon as possible, and not later than 
four months after the Second Congress, to 
cali an extraordinary meeting to examine all 
these conditions. At the same time, the cen- 
tral authorities must see to it that the de- 
cisions of the Second Congress are made 
known to all local organizations. 

(20) Those parties which now desire ad- 
mission to the Third International, but have 
not radically altered their previous tactics, 
must before admission see to it that not less 
than two-thirds of the members of their 
central committee and of all important cen- 
tral institutions are composed of comrades 
who have expressed themselves already be- 
fore the Second Congress unambiguously in 
favor of admission to the Third International. 
Exceptions are permissible with the approval 
of the Executive of the Third International. 
The executive of the C. I. has the right to 
make exceptions in the case of the represen- 
tatives of the Center referred to in (7). 

(21) Those party members who disagree 
thoroughly with the conditions and principles 
laid down by the C. I. are to be expelled from 
the party. That particularly applies to dele- 
gates to the extraordinary meeting. (Com- 
munist International, No. 13, pp. 92-96. Mos- 
cow: The official journal of the C. I.) 


The conditions are carefully and clev- 
erly designed to combine widespread mul- 
tiple and systematic propagation of Bol- 
shevism, with strict centralization of au- 
thority in the hands of the Moscow group. 
The pretended independence of the C. I. is 
belied not only by its whole history, origin, 
aims, methods, and statutes, but also by 
the admissions of Zinoviev in a speech 
made last February to the Russian Bolshe- 
vists and reported in the Pravda. He 
said: 


While Lenin was in a state to direct our 
work we, the members of the Communist In- 
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ternational, came to him for advice, and the 
whole central committee agreed that his 
views were to be put in practice without 
further debate. When this became impos- 
sible, Lenin’s guidance had to be replaced by 
that of a collective body. 


The C. I. is, in effect, a department of 
the Moscow Administration, under the 
charge of Zinoviev, and its importance 
makes him a very influential member of 
the party. The apparent separation en- 
ables the Moscow Government to speak 
with two voices; one makes promises to 
foreign governments, while the other is- 
sues orders in an opposite sense to revolu- 
tionary parties in other countries. 


FIVE YEARS’ WORK IN THE 
DEVASTATED REGIONS 


HE latest figures concerning recon- 

struction in the devastated regions of 
France have just been published. They 
give a good idea of what has been accom- 
plished there during the last five years. 

Plants, Manufactures, and Workshops: 
To be reconstructed at the time of the 
armistice: 22,900. 

Rebuilt: January, 1921, 18,091; Janu- 
ary, 1922, 19,442; January, 1923, 20,150; 
January, 1924, 20,872. 

Dwellings: To be reconstructed, 741,- 
933. 

Rebuilt: January, 1921, 278,834; Janu- 
ary, 1922, 355,479; January, 1923, 575,- 
533; January, 1924, 605,989. 

Population: Before the war, 4,690,183 ; 
Armistice, 2,075,067. 

January, 1921, 3,288,152; January, 
1922, 3,985,913; January, 1923, 4,074,- 
970; January, 1924, 4,253,677. 

Mines: Number of mines destroyed or 
damaged, 200. 

In operation January, 1922, 106; Janu- 
ary, 1923, 123; January, 1924, 145. 

Highways: Total to be rebuilt at the 
end of the war, 36,500 miles. 

Rebuilt: January, 1921, 5,600 miles; 
January, 1922, 14,000 miles; January, 
1923, 24,000 miles; January, 1924, 26,500 
miles. 

Bridges, Tunnels, etc.: Total to be re- 
built at the end of the war, 6,125. 

Rebuilt : January, 1921, 2,653; January, 


1922, 3,689; January, 1923, 4,707; Janu- 
ary, 1924, 4,800. 

Land under Cultivation: The work of 
filling old trenches, of clearing barbed 
wires and destroying unexploded shells is 
practically completed. 

At the time the Armistice was signed, 
1,923,479 hectares (about 4,800,000 acres) 
of land had been rendered unfit for culti- 
vation. The progress made in reclaiming 
that land is shown by the following 
figures : 

January, 1921, 1,007,240 hectares (2,- 
600,000 acres) ; January, 1922, 1,474,796 
hectares (3,700,000 acres); January, 
1923, 1,763,769 hectares (4,400,000 
acres) ; January, 1924, 1,788,755 hectares 
(4,500,000 acres). 

Cattle: Pre-war number of oxen, 892,- 
338 ; horses, 407,888 ; sheep, 949,774; pigs, 


356,610. 
Oxen. Horses. Sheep Pigs. 
January, 1921: 
129,975 95,695 118,738 3,561 


January, 1924: 
529,940 299,690 429,000 183,720 


Financial Effort Made by France in Re- 
construction: The total amount of damages 
to private properties was estimated by local 
commissions, after investigation on the 
spot, at 82 billion francs. 

For reparation of those damages, France 
has already disbursed 54 billion francs. 

Moreover, damages done to government 
properties (highways, railroads, canals, 
bridges, etc.) amounting to 20 billion 
francs are now almost entirely repaired. 


PAN-PACIFIC SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH WORK 


HE first Pan-Pacific Food Conserva- 
tion Congress, which came to its offi- 
cial close with Governor Wallace R. Far- 
rington’s banquet, has placed the Pan- 
Pacific Union on a firm basis as an organi- 
zation interested in scientific research in 
conservation of natural resources, and in 
co-operation among Pacific countries in all 
matters of interest to their peoples. 
According to G. E. Allen, writing in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, one of the less 
tangible, but nevertheless important, 
achievements of the conference was the 
bringing together from all over the Pacific 
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of men with similar interests and similar 
hopes. These men, many of whom knew 
each other by reputation and correspond- 
ence, met one another, in many cases, for 
the first time. 


Pan-Pacific Representation 


In representation, the conference was 
truly Pan-Pacific. For the first time, 
Russia, China, Siam, Indo-China, and 
Latin America have been represented at a 
Pan-Pacific scientific conference. For the 
first time, delegates from foreign coun- 
tries outnumbered the delegates from the 
mainland United States and Hawaii. For 
the first time, a delegate from the League 
of Nations attended a conference of “the 
Pan-Pacific League of Nations.” 

The parts of the world represented form 
a continuous line around the border of 
the Pacific Ocean. There were Canada, 
mainland United States, Mexico, Latin 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Java, 
the Philippines, Siam, Indo-China, For- 
mosa, China, Japan, Korea, Siberia, and 
Hawaii. 

More distinguished persons attended 
this conference than any other one held 
under the Pan-Pacific Union’s auspices. 
In the delegation from the United States 
there were four members of the National 
Academy of Science—Dean E. D. Merrill, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. W. A. 
Setchell, and Dr. L. O. Howard. 

Australia’s delegation consisted of a 
number of prominent men, headed by Sir 
Joseph Carruthers, leader of the upper 
house of Parliament and former premier 
of New South Wales. New Zealand’s dele- 
gation was headed by two members of its 
legislature, the Hon. Mark Cohen and the 
Hon. George M. Thomson. 

Indo-China sent heads of six depart- 
ments and members of the governor’s staff. 
Her delegation consisted of Hippolyte 
Damiens, assistant chief of staff of the 
governor general; Viscount de la Jarrie, 
director of the bureau of French Colonial 
Information; Max de St. Felix, chief of 
the cabinet of the governor general ; Henri 
Guibier, inspector in chief of the forests 
of Indo-China; Yves Henry, chief of the 
department of agriculture, Armand 
Krempf, director of fisheries, and Georges 
Marie Le Louet, head of the veterinary 
service. 
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From Macao came the governor himself, 
Dr. Rodrigo Rodrigues, and numerous 
other government officials appointed per- 
sonal representatives. 


The Pan-Pacific Scientific Institute 


The conference has been doing much, 
but its work is to be continued through 
permanent organization and through work 
at the Pan-Pacific Scientific Institute at 
Castle Home, announcement of which was 
made at the opening of the conference. 

Castle Home, according to the announce- 
ment, will be given to the Pan-Pacific 
Union, beginning next Christmas Day, 
with the possibility of permanent occu- 
pancy if the research institute is a success. 
The plans for the home will be in the 
hands of a Pan-Pacific Scientific Council, 
which will consist of the section members 
of the Pan-Pacific Conservation Confer- 
ence. 

Many suggestions have been made by 
delegates of work which may well be 
undertaken by the Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Institute. They feel that it can direct the 
work of scientists working in co-operation 
throughout the Pacific and can act as a 
clearing house for scientific information. 

Australia will be willing to help finance 
the institute in recognition of the work 
which it will do for the agriculture and 
industry of the country, Sir Joseph Car- 
ruthers has said. Tentative arrangements 
have also been made with other govern- 
ments and institutions, it is said, for the 
financing of the project. 

Castle Home, or some other centrally 
located place, has been suggested as a 
place for collections of rice and breadfruit 
species, where those interested in their 
cultivation can study them conveniently. 


Fisheries and Sugar Work 


The Pan-Pacific Scientific Council or 
the directors of Castle Home will have 
charge of the work of the proposed Pan- 
Pacific Fish Survey. The Minnesota dele- 
gation to the conference will continue its 
work on a fish survey in Hawaii and will 
report in Minnesota, after which details 
for the fish survey of the entire Pacific 
waters will be worked out. Each group of 
scientists will take one section of the Pa- 
cific for its special field of work, and the 
directors of the Pan-Pacific Scientific Re- 
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search Institute will be in general super- 
vision. Applications have already been 
received from organizations which wish to 
work in certain places, and indications are 
that many separate groups will be at work 
within the next two years. Each group 
of scientists will probably put in two years 
of continuous work on its project. 

Formation of the Association of Investi- 
gators of the Cane Sugar Industry by the 
sugar delegates to the conference is an- 
other outcome of the gathering which will 
be of lasting importance. The conference 
of cane sugar men plans to meet once every 
three years in the various sugar-growing 
regions of the world, to inspect planta- 
tions and mills of different countries, to 
exchange ideas, and to learn of new and 
improved methods. 

Announcements of recent developments 
in the scientific world have been made at 
the conference and have been of great 
interest to the delegates. One of the most 
important was that made by Dr. P. H. 
Browning in regard to the probable dis- 
covery of the foot-and-mouth-disease virus. 
Discovery of the cause of the so-called 
“Tahaina disease” of sugar cane was an- 
other announcement of importance. 

Complete proceedings of the conference 
in a book comprising several hundred 
pages are to be published. The publica- 
tion committee consists of local delegates, 
with Hamilton P. Agee as chairman. 


RESULTS OF THE GERMAN 
PEACE AWARD 


OW can peace and prosperity be re- 
H stored in Germany and in Europe 
through international co-operation?” was 
the question submitted to the people of 
fermany in a competition inaugurated 
during the past months by Mr. Edward 
A. Filene, of Boston, Massachusetts, to- 
gether with similar competitions in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. Awards of 
$10,000 in various graded prizes were of- 
fered in each country. The purpose of 
the competitions was to stimulate wide- 
spread interest among people of all classes 
in the problem of international co-opera- 
tion, and it was hoped that this might re- 
sult in a measurable contribution towards 
its solution. 
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The awards were administered by dis- 
tinguished committees in each country, 
including such men as Premier Edouard 
Herriot, Paul Painlevé and Léon Bour- 
geois in France; Tommaso Tittoni, Luigi 
Luzzatti, and Guiseppi Bianchini in Italy ; 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Sir William 
Beveridge, Dr. Ernest Barker, and Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray in England. The 
German competition was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Walter Simons, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Leipzig, assisted 
by Count Bernstorff, Dr. Breitscheid, Dr. 
Hilferding, Count Lerchenfeld, Dr. Hugo 
Preuss, Professor Schiiking, Count Harry 
Kessler, and others. 

Over 15,000 plans were submitted in the 
various competitions, the competitors be- 
ing drawn from every walk of life and 
school of thought, and the result has been 
to reveal a large and important cross-sec- 
tion of European opinion on international 
problems. The French and British plans 
were publicly announced on September 1 
and September 8, respectively, and created 
widespread interest in this country. The 
present publication of the German prize- 
winning plans is perhaps of even greater 
interest to the American public, as indi- 
cating the trend of thought in Germany 
today. 

The adjudication of the German plans 
was undertaken by a jury composed of 
Dr. Breitscheid, Professor Dr. Harms, 
Count M. Montgelas, Frau Antoine Pfiilf, 
Professor Dr. Ludwig Quidde, Legations- 
rat Freiherr von Rheinbaben, Dr. Walter 
Simons, President of the Reichsgericht; 
Dr. Spahn, and Frau Ministerialrat Hel- 
ene Weber. The final selection of the win- 
ning plans from the 4,400 plans submit- 
ted was completed on September 5. 

In the opinion of the prize jury, no 
single plan was outstandingly qualified for 
the first prize, and it therefore unani- 
mously decided to divide the first prize 
between the two comparatively best plans 
submitted. The following survey covers 
one of the two first prize-winning plans 
and the second prize-winning plan. The 
text of First Prize Plan, No. 1682, is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


The First Prize Plan—No. 1681 


This plan states that the dictate of Ver- 
sailles provides a breeding ground for new 
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war; that no genuine condition of peace 
has yet begun, least of all in Germany, 
where political and economic tension has 
reached a threatening point, and that be- 
hind a new World War a world revolution 
threatens. It holds that only when the 
problem of reparations, with the experts’ 
report as a basis, has been brought to a 
peaceful solution can the question of serv- 
iceable proposals for the lasting security 
of European peace have any practical 
meaning. 

For the permanent pacification of Eu- 
rope it maintains that the economic 
sources of conflict must be eliminated or 
so restricted that a decision by arms is 
needless. These conflicts must be regu- 
lated through the development of a union 
of economic purpose in order to clear 
away national economic rivalry and pro- 
mote the national existence of all members 
of the Western and Central European 
group of States. 

The most essential steps for security 
depend on the peaceful solution of the 
reparations problem and the political per- 
ils bound up with it, the abandonment of 
force measures in the occupation of the 
Ruhr, and in the immediate solution of 
the armament problem. 

The League of Nations is considered a 
valuable instrument for peace, but its 
capacity for action must be strengthened 
by admitting Germany as an equal mem- 
ber, and by supplementing its activities 
through the co-operation of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. The latter would un- 
dertake the establishment of a special 
propaganda center for peace, would deal 
with the question of a special security 
treaty betwen Germany and France, would 
direct the immediate completion of the 
general disarmament obligation as laid 
down in Article 8 of the Versailles Treaty, 
would examine the Versailles Treaty with 
a view to its revision by the League, and 
would prepare a plan to clear the way for 
an economic union of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. 


The Second Prize Plan 


This plan summons the nations to a 
common peaceful effort toward an eco- 
nomic and political world community. It 
holds that world solidarity is the immi- 
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nent idea of our time, which is ceaselessly, 
even if almost unconsciously, being forced 
to realization. The question is of de- 
liberately embodying the ideal of a world 
community in the world system which will 
otherwise be brought about at the cost of 
appalling sacrifices. The plan considers 
the political organization as the cause of 
international conflicts, and remedies for 
this are, therefore, provided by regulat- 
ing trade and commerce between the 
States through properly constituted com- 
mercial commissions, by providing that 
diplomatic steps be taken always through 
some agency of the League, by conclud- 
ing treaties between nations only under 
authority of the League, and by publicly 
conducted negotiations. With regard to 
disarmament, the plan provides for the 
scrapping of all war materials by means 
of a consortium constituted by the League 
of Nations, the entire proceeds to be used 
for the purpose of paying off the war debts. 
Armament industries are to be reduced 
radically and placed on a peace basis. The 
Treaty of Versailles is to be revised, pro- 
viding for the complete sovereignty of 
Germany. There is to be no Ottomaniz- 
ing of Germany. The archives of all coun- 
tries are to be opened, and all frontier 
districts are to be neutralized. The pres- 
ent rivalry among nations is to be aban- 
doned by subjecting all colonies not ready 
for independence to the authority and 
administration of the League of Nations, 
by the abolishment of barriers of pro- 
tective tariffs, by the regulation of travel 
between States, and by the creation of a 
unified system of weights and measures 
and currencies. The organization of 
world economy and world community will 
require free trade as an international prin- 
ciple, will necessitate the reorganization 
of the League of Nations and the disso- 
lution of modern peace treaties which do 
not comply with the new principle. 


Notr.—Since receiving this German 
plan, we have received the winning plans 
of the Italian Peace Award—last of the 
series—to which we have referred in our 
editorial columns. Persons wishing to 
know more of these plans may write to 
Edward P. Pierce, Jr., 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass.—Tue Epiror. 
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IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL DATES 
(October 16-November 15) 


October 16—Fighting in Canton ends and 
a destructive fire is stopped. 

October 17—Five thousand well - armed 
but leaderless men _ threaten 
Shanghai. 

October 18.—J. P. Morgan, Premier Her- 
riot, and Finance Minister Cle- 
mentel hold a conference in 
Paris in regard to the raising of 
a French loan in the United 
States. 

The new Socialist Cabinet of 
Sweden, of which M. Branting 
is Prime Minister, assumes 
office, and announces its pro- 
posal to reduce the military 
forces now maintained for the 
country’s defence. 

The funeral of Anatole France oc- 
curs in Paris, the expenses be- 
ing defrayed by the State. 

October 19—M. Herriot, the French 
Prime Minister, delivers a long 
speech at Boulogne, in which he 
reviews the government’s achieve- 
ments and discusses its future 
policy. 

October 20—President Ebert of Germany 
signs a declaration dissolving the 
Reichstag. 

Zaghlul Pasha returns to Egypt 
after a conference with Premier 
MacDonald in London. 

General von Freytag-Loringhoven, 
well-known German writer on 
history and science of war, dies. 

October 21—The 119th anniversary of the 
Battle of Trafalgar and of the 
death of Nelson is celebrated by 
a commemoration service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

The Greek Government appeals to 
the League of Nations to inter- 
vene in respect to the arrest of 
Greeks at Constantinople by the 
Turks. 

October 23—The fifth session of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations opens 
in Geneva to consider British 
and French reports on Palestine 
and Syria. 

Railway and telegraphic communi- 
cations between Peking and the 


rest of China are suddenly cut, 
as Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Chris- 
tian General,” takes possession 
of the city; Feng declares it is 
his purpose to end the war in 
China, and issues a presidential 
decree ordering hostilities to 
cease. 

October 24—A Franco-Belgian commer- 
cial agreement is signed in Paris. 

October 25—Lord Reading, Viceroy of 
India, grants extraordinary 
powers to the Government of 
Bengal to enable it to suppress 
revolutionary crime. 

Tsao Kun resigns the Presidency 
of the Chinese Republic, and 
General Feng orders the cabinet 
to continue its work. 

October 27—The Council of the League 
of Nations meets at Brussels to 
consider the question of the 
status quo on the northern Irak 
border. 

The Allied and American financial 
experts meet in Paris to allocate 
the reparation payments under 
the Dawes Plan. 

October 28—M. Herriot, on behalf of the 
French Government, sends a 
note to Moscow, granting recog- 
nition de jure to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

October 29—The Council of the League 
of Nations determines the pro- 
visional frontier between Turkey 
and Irak, which both sides have 
agreed to observe pending the 
final decision by the League. 

In the English general election the 
Unionists win a total of 406, a 
majority of 208 over all other 
parties. 

October 30—An award, to be known as 
the Wright Brothers Medal and 
to be given each year for the 
most meritorious contribution to 
aéronautical science, is an- 
nounced by the Dayton Section 
of the American Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. 

November 1—Gerardo Machado, Liberal 
candidate, is elected President 
of Cuba by a majority of 50,000 
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over his opponent, Mario @G. 

Menocal. 

The British Empire Exhibition at 

Wembley closes. 

November 4—Ramsay MacDonald tenders 
to the King his resignation as 
Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Mr. Bald- 
win accepts the King’s invitation 
to form a new cabinet. 

Negotiations for a Franco-German 
commercial treaty are resumed 
in Paris. 

: In the presidential election in the 

; United States, President Cool- 

idge wins 379 electoral votes, 
227 more than the combined 
votes of his two opponents, Davis 
and La Follette. 

November 5—The Messrs. Vickers, at 
Sheffield, England, announce 
having signed a contract to 
build an airship of 5,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, more than 
twice the size of the ZR3. 

Soldiers sent by the provisional 
government invade the imperial 
palace in Peking and compel the 
young Manchu emperor to sign 
a revised agreement between the 
Manchu family and the Repub- 
lic of China. 

November 6—Stanley Baldwin, the new 
English Prime Minister, an- 
nounces the names of his cabinet 
members, after approval had 
been given by the King. 

November 7—Ramsay MacDonald’s labor 
cabinet relinquish their offices to 
the King, and Stanley Baldwin’s 
new ministers receive them a 
few minutes later. 

Premier Herriot, following a 
stormy session concerning the 
budget in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, wins a vote of confidence 
by 393 to 117. 

A mandate is issued by the Pro- 
visional Chinese Government re- 
storing the honors of various 
personages, including Chang 


a 


Tso-lin, the Manchurian com- 
mander who was stripped of his 
honors in 1922. 

The attack on the Cambattenti by 
Fascisti recently in Rome causes 
a split in the Fascist Party. 
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November 8—Following a general strike 
on the Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways November 7%, involving 
95,000 men, the Austrian Goy- 
ernment resigns; Dr. Hainish, 
the President of the Republic, 
accepts the resignation of the 
chancellor, Dr. Seipel, but re- 
quests him to remain in office 
pending the replacement of the 
cabinet. 

November 9— Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, conspicuous figure in the 
United States Senate for a gen- 
eration, dies. 

November 10—Abdel Krim, the Rifi 
leader, makes a statement de- 
claring that he is in rightful oc- 
cupation of part of the region 
on the Rif border within the 
French zone in Morocco. 

November 11—The nations of the world 
pay solemn tribute on the sixth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice. 

On the occasion of the celebration 
of the birthday of the King of 
Italy, Premier Mussolini makes 
an important speech in defense 
of his Government and again 
sets forth the aims of the Fascist 
Party. 

November 12—Mussolini opens his parlia- 
ment, with all the members of 
the party of the opposition ab- 
sent. 

Chang Tso-lin and Feng Yu- 
hsiang, masters of North China, 
urge Tuan Chi-jui, the Anfu 
leader, to come forth from his 
retirement in Tientsin and as- 
sume the Presidency of the 
Chinese Republic. 

November 13—Foreign Minister Hymans 
suggests the desirability of a 
triple entente comprising Bel- 
gium, England, and France. 

November 14—An agreement is reached 
between the United States Treas- 
ury Department and representa- 
tives of the Polish Government 
for the funding of the Polish 
debt of $178,560,000. 

November 15—Mussolini wins a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies by 315 to 6, with 26 
abstentions. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD INTERNATIONAL PEACE 





CONGRESS 


BY ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Bertin, October 9, 1924. 


HE Congress of peace workers which 

began here in Berlin, October 2, 
ended last night with a dinner. A drab 
statement such as this covers practically 
every peace conference, sometimes it must 
be confessed, with sufficing fullness. It 
would not, however, be an adequate or a 
just summary of what has been going on 
here in the “Reichswirtschaftsrat,” a gov- 
ernment building formerly devoted to the 
administration of the German colonies, 
but now, I judge from the word, the gov- 
ernment’s house-cleaning department. 


Co-operation of German Government 


One of the many interesting things to 
an ordinary American, wandering around 
the various conferences here, is to note 
how readily the present German Govern- 
ment turns over its buildings to the use of 
the peace workers. It is difficult to con- 
jure up in one’s imagination one of our 
peace societies at home holding a meet- 
ing, say, in our Supreme Court chamber 
at Washington, of the American Peace 
Society holding a peace demonstration in 
the House of Representatives, or of 
our Government at Washington turning 
over the Department of the Interior to a 
radical peace demonstration. And yet, 
here in Berlin, I have seen an interna- 
tional conference arranged by the Union 
of Radical School Reformers, held through 
a number of days in the New Schoeneberg 
Rathaus ; a series of quite radical meetings 
in the Berlin Stadthalle; and the official 
opening of this the Twenty-third Interna- 
tional Peace Congress in the Reichstag it- 
self, Sunday morning, October 5, when the 
place was packed with German men and 
women listening to an address by Senator 
Henri La Fontaine of Belgium, to an- 
other by Senator Ferdinand Buisson of 
France, to another by Mrs. E. Pethick- 
Lawrence of England, one by Paul Loebe 
of the German Parliament, and one by 
Fridtjof Nansen of Norway. The ova- 
tion which this large audience, mostly 
German men and women, gave to each 
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of these speakers—standing on the plat- 
form made conspicuous by Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and others in 1914—gripped the 
visiting delegates, at least one of them. 
There was a dramatic element in the oc- 
casion. I noted, sitting there myself on 
the platform, that the seating capacity of 
the place seems larger than that of our 
own House of Representatives. The deco- 
rations are heavier, more ornate and sym- 
bolic. The hall is lighted from above 
through a glass the centerpiece of which 
is a shield and an eagle with savage, red 
talons astride a Greek cross. Every seat 
is taken and many are standing on the 
floor. The same thing is true of the gal- 
lery. At 11:18 the presiding officer rings 
a little bell. There is silence. Music by 
stringed instruments and a flute creates 
an atmosphere of religious solemnity. The 
speakers begin. The listeners follow the 
speakers with intentness and enthusiasm 
and applaud with sincerity. Every appeal 
to justice and freedom and peace seems 
to strike a tender and a responsive cord in 
the heart of each. This in the German 
Reichstag. 
Preparatory Work 


The preparation of the work of the 
congress was delegated, as is usual in 
these conferences, to commissions: one on 
actualities, a second on questions of in- 
ternational law and the League of Na- 
tions, a third on disarmament, a fourth on 
economic and social questions, a fifth on 
education and propaganda. 

These commissions began their work 
Thursday, October 2. ‘Their sessions 
lasted through Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, and some of them into the next week. 
It must be said that the members of 
these commissions worked diligently, some 
of them through three sessions daily. 
The discussions in committee sometimes 
reached fever heat, Certain representa- 
tives of extreme views, resenting the will 
of the majority, later carried their pro- 
posals before the general assembly, where 
| remained defeated but unconvinced 
still. 
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Some of the Proposals 


But all of the committees were able to 
report resolutions acceptable to the Con- 
gress. This was true even of the very 
thorny problem of the minorities, agi- 
tating particularly the newly created gov- 
ernments of Central Europe and the Bal- 
kans. It was generally agreed, for ex- 
ample, that the various peace organiza- 
tions within the States where there are 
these national minorities should urge 
these minorities to create peace organiza- 
tions on their own behalf. The thought 
seemed to be that in this way the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Geneva could be 
kept informed of the nature of the con- 
flicts arising between these majorities and 
minorities. It was agreed that the States, 
particularly those created after the war, 
should organize the protection of the mi- 
norities in a way that these minorities 
should be endowed with the same intellec- 
tual, moral, religious, and economic rights 
and duties as the majorities, and that the 
existing treaties for the protection of these 
minorities should be kept, amplified, and 
extended to States that have not yet sim- 
ilar treaties. There is no doubt that this 
problem of the minorities must of neces- 
sity thrust itself into the discussions of 
any group concerned with the “actualities” 
in Europe. 

Other “actualities” were noted by the 
Congress. For example, it was felt that 
France and Germany are showing signs of 
coming more hopefully together. The 
Congress recognized “with satisfaction” 
that nations are supporting the policy of 
conciliation and peace in their elections. 
The acceptance and the institution of the 
Dawes Plan, pledges and guarantees by 
Germany, a comprehensive treatment of 
German indebtedness, the recent con- 
ference in London, the fifth Assembly 
of the Leage of Nations at Geneva, the 
efforts by the Leage of Nations to direct 
and control military activities, the grad- 
ual evacuation of the Ruhr, the proposed 
conference on disarmament, were all 
looked upon as “actualities” leading 
toward a real international peace. 

At the same time, the Congress af- 
firmed that the adequate and honorable 
payment of reparations by Germany, the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas in 
northern France and in Belgium, “are in- 
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dispensable in law and in practice.” It 
urged the entry of Germany into the 
League of Nations, and the firmer estab- 
lishment of the International Court of 
Justice, “supported by necessary sanc- 
tions.” 

The International Peace Bureau was re- 
quested to follow with special attention 
the course of events in the Balkans, from 
whence sprang the World War, to publish 
widely information of the situation in 
that section of Europe, and, if necessary, 
to take steps on its own initiative to 
awaken public opinion to the claims of 
civilization, to bring governments to recog- 
nize their duty to preserve peace. The 
International Peace Bureau was further 
urged, in accordance with a custom of the 
past, to furnish to future congresses a 
detailed report as a suitable basis for the 
discussion and decision on “actualities.” 

It appeared that the Congress was in- 
terested in political prisoners, “who in 
many lands are suffering long periods of 
imprisonment without trial.” It was felt 
that such things lead to misunderstand- 
ings and increase international ill-will. 
The military campaign now devastating 
China was thought apparently to be “in- 
stigated by certain foreign influences,” 
and the Congress pointed out the danger 
to all countries, even to those remotely 
situated, inherent in al! outbreaks of war. 
It called attention to the fact that the 
Fifth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions has passed formal condemnation 
upon war, and that there is no conflict in- 
capable of solution according to the prin- 
ciples of right and equity. 


The Weakness of Attempting Too Much 


Looking back across these days, perhaps 
the outstanding impression is that in at- 
tempting so much, very little has been 
accomplished. Seemingly only the lim- 
itations of time curtailed the ambitions 
of the delegates. Besides matters already 
mentioned, some were concerned with the 
improvement of the League of Nations, 
some with the methods of peace propa- 
ganda, some with the codification of inter- 
national law, some with the difficulties 
arising from passports and visas, some 
with the adoption of some international 
language, some with the setting up of a 
Pan Europe, some with the alternative 
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service laws adopted by the governments 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and Russia, which laws recognize the right 
of the individual to refuse military serv- 
ice on conscientious grounds. 

The Congress went on to advocate the 
complete disarmament of all States “with 
the exception of the police force neces- 
sary for the maintenance of internal order 
and the collaboration in international ac- 
tion.” It favored the general abolition of 
compulsory military service and “the proc- 
lamation by the League of Nations of a 
prohibition of compulsory military serv- 
ice in all affiliated States.” It was be- 
lieved that all private manufacture of war 
materials must be prohibited and the arms 
industry must become a State monopoly, 
under the control of the League of Na- 
tions. One group of the Congress felt 
that the maximum eight-hour day should 
be adopted by all countries, and that there 
should be a universal index as the basis 
for the minimum wages in the different 
countries. The fourth commission felt 
that this should make impossible that 
workers of one country are lower paid 
than another, and that thus pressure on 
wages would be prevented. The control of 
aircraft came in for its share of discus- 
sion. It was pointed out that, in view of 
the fact that economic rivalry is one of the 
main causes of war, “it is of the greatest 
interest to establish free trade as soon 
as possible,” and that there should be “an 
international conference for economic dis- 
armament.” It was urged that there 
should be an international institution of 
credit and finance for the stabilization of 
commerce, for the flotation of interna- 
tional loans and the control of these loans, 
and the re-establishment of production, 
trade, and commerce. One group pointed 
out that there must be a radical reform in 
the whole system of education in the in- 
terest of world peace, a system impreg- 
nated with the spirit of conscious social 
unity embracing all mankind. 

The Congress resolved that the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau should arrange for 
one uniform badge for all international 
peace congresses, and to do everything in 
its power to effect a closer and more inti- 
mate union of all the peace societies of 
the world, and to issue a world peace 
movement yearbook, giving as completely 


as possible a list of addresses of societies, 
of speakers, of publications, and the like, 
together with a short up-to-date outline of 
the world peace movement. 

Having learned that members of the 
Danish Government are working for a 
total disarmament of Denmark, the Con- 
gress sent its congratulations and fer- 
vently hoped that this large-hearted initia- 
tive will be adopted by the Chamber. I 
have since learned that this proposal to 
the Danish Parliament is a long way from 
adoption. 

It was suggested that one of the most 
efficient means to promote international 
conciliation is by personal contacts, and 
that peace societies, therefore, should fa- 
cilitate as far as possible the foreign jour- 
neys of their members. 


Another Dramatic Picture 


Some twenty nationalities were repre- 
sented in the Congress. About a dozen 
delegates registered from the United 
States. There was a delegate from Ar- 
gentina and another from Bulgaria. There 
were two Belgians present, a score or more 
from England. Several hundred Ger- 
mans, members of various peace organiza- 
tions, registered and attended the confer- 
ences. ‘There were sixteen Fren~h peace 
workers present, including Ferdinand 
Buisson, Prof. Victor Basch, Lucian Le 
Foyer, Gaston Moch, and General Ver- 
raux, 

The name of General Verraux reminds 
me of another interesting memory of this 
conference. General Verraux is not only 
a French general, he saw active service 
in his country’s war with Germany. 
There has also been at the conference an- 
other general, General Freiherr von 
Schénaich, a German general who saw 
service on the other side. I had an inter- 
view with General von Schénaich. He is 
a tall, upstanding, and vigorous type. He 
looked mildly into my eyes and announced, 
“T am now a pacifist general.” He has 
written a book the title of which, trans- 
lated into English, is “From the Last to 
the Next War.” This book, which has 
been from the press only a short time, has 
reached its secund edition. General Per- 
cin of France and General Hamilton of 
England have written prefaces to the book. 
The General tells me that the ambition 
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of his life is to win people to pacifism, 
and that the immediate purpose of his 
book is to convince nations that it is to 
their interest to adopt the doctrines of 
pacifism. But the interesting memory to 
which I have just alluded, a picture which 
comes back now to me clearly, is that of 
General Verraux of the French army and 
General von Schénaich of the German 
army vying with each other, one in the 
French and the other in the German 
tongue, from a common platform in a gov- 
ernment-owned building in the city of 
Berlin, pleading with all the sincerity at 
their command for a new world order 
based without equivocation upon the un- 
alloyed principles of pacifism. 


As to Publicity 


The papers have not done justice to this 
Congress. They have represented it in- 
adequately. They have pictured it un- 
truthfully. For example, when Prof. 
Victor Basch of France and Herr Loebe, 
former President of the German Reichstag, 
addressed a peace meeting in Pctsdam on 
the evening of October 6, one paper— 
printed in English, it must be confessed— 
ran at the head of its leading article the 
next day “Potsdam Scene of. Facist Riot 

incident first test of strength 
between monarchists and republicans.” 
The facts connected with this meeting 
warranted no such heading whatsoever. 
When the head of the police of Potsdam 
heard that there was to be a meeting, he 
notified the chief of police in Berlin that 
he would not be responsible for whatever 
might happen at the meeting. This evi- 
dently was a monarchist’s expression of 
resentment that there was to be a peace 
meeting in Potsdam, headquarters of the 
Nationalist movement. Berlin’s chief of 
police notified the Potsdam official, how- 
ever, that he would be held strictly re- 
sponsible for any disorders which might 
arise because of the peace meeting. The 
simple result was that there were no dis- 
orders of any kind whatsover. 

The worst that can be said of this In- 
ternational Peace Congress is that it had 
its share of what Mr. Roosevelt called the 
“lunatic fringe.” But it had no more 
than the average conference of a similar 
size where reformers foregather. 
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The Meaning of It All 


These gatherings are not without mean- 
ing. I have been watching the men and 
women responsible for this Congress care- 
fully. I have talked with many of them. 
I have listened to their views and tried to 
understand with an open and sympathetic 
mind. Undoubtedly, these people repre- 
sent a transection of genuine public opin- 
ion—a public opinion which rulers may 
well bear in mind as they go about their 
jobs of running things. 

Reformers, especially when they are 
more zealous than informed, often injure 
their cause and at best secure for their 
efforts only smiles of forbearance, if not 
contempt, from the men in positions of 
responsibility, the men who control and 
direct policies. Enthusiasm is a most 
necessary factor in the upward march of 
humanity; it may be a glorious thing; 
but it may also be a foolish, a futile, even 
a harmful thing. 

Yet this Congress has been brought into 
being by the International Peace Bureau 
which received the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1910. The President of this bureau is 
Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium, 
who received the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1913. Indeed, the second award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, in 1902, went to 
Messrs. Ducommun and Gobat, officials of 
this bureau. Dr. Ludwig Quidde, long a 
professor in the University of Munich 
and a former member of the German 
Reichstag, an outstanding peace worker 
of Europe for a generation, a captivating 
personality, with sense, devotion, and 
sweetness, has been, throughout, the main 
directing influence of the Congress. Of 
course, Dr. Golay, Secretary of the Peace 
Bureau, has been constantly at his post. 
Wehberg, Schiicking, Eickhoff, Gerlach, 
not to mention the staff of secretaries, 
are some of the other Germans who made 
the conferences go. 

But the Congress has meant more than 
any person. It has been an expression of 
the universal will, deep in the hearts of 
the common people everywhere, to end 
war. President Harding was right: 
“With the possible exception of a few 
selfish politicians, no people in all the 
world want war.” 


























RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD PHILLIMORE 


(Note.—Following is the translation of the 
third lecture delivered by Lord Phillimore at 
the Academy of International Law, at The 
Hague, July, 1923. The second lecture was 
published in the October and November num- 
bers of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE.) 


AM not sorry to have finished my long 

account of the right of independence. 
The rights which remain for discussion 
can be more easily explained and applied. 
The third branch of the trunk is the right 
of self-defense. 

Calvo calls it the right of preservation, 
and according to him it includes perform- 
ance of all those acts which are indispen- 
sable in order to repel an aggression or 
avoid an imminent danger. 

On this point I propose to cite an im- 
portant passage from Wheaton: 

“The first and most important of all ab- 
solute international rights, that which serves 
as a fundamental base to most of the others, 
is the right of preservation. Every corporate 
body from the moment that it achieves a 
lawful existence has the right to provide for 
the functioning and preservation of this ex- 
istence. Therefore political societies or sov- 
ereign States, lawfully established, also enjoy 
this right. The right of self-preservation 
necessarily implies all the other incidental 
rights which are essential for arriving at 
this object. Among these rights is to be 
found that of repelling with force against 
the aggressor any unjust attacks against the 
State or its citizens. 


“This form of the right of preservation is” 


called the right of lawful defense, and this 
right comprehends that of requiring military 
service from all the peoples of the State, of 
keeping on foot naval forces, or of erecting 
fortifications and imposing taxes and requir- 
ing contributions for these objects. It is 
evident that the only limit which can be put 
on the exercise of these absolute rights is 
placed by the corresponding and equal rights 
of other States or by special treaties with 
those States.” * 


My father has said: 


“The right of self-preservation is the first 
law of nations, as it is of individuals. A 





2Wheaton’s Droit International, vol. 1, 
part 2, ch. 1, par. 2. 
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society which is not in a condition to repel 
aggression from without is wanting in its 
principal duty to the members of which it is 
composed and to the chief end of its institu- 
tion. 

“All means which do not affect the inde- 
pendence of other nations are lawful for this 
end. No nation has a right to prescribe to 
another what these means shall be, or to re- 
quire any account of her conduct in this 
respect.” ? 

It is not difficult to form an idea of 
what this right of preservation carries 
with it. Every State has the right to 
maintain an army, and, if it is a maritime 
State, a fleet, and a sufficient coast guard 
for its security; to fortify its ports and its 
frontiers and all its territory against all 
sorts of incursions, military, naval, or 
aérial; to construct and collect munitions 
of war; to repel hostile bands; to refuse 
admission to evil-disposed persons and to 
goods which are unwholesome in them- 
selves or hurtful to domestic animals or 
cultivated trees and plants; to impose 
quarantine and every kind of hygienic 
precaution. 

As a consequence of this right, the 
State, if it perceives in any neighboring 
State military preparations without ap- 
parent motive, or a concentration of 
troops near its frontiers, or even a great 
increase of military forces, will be en- 
titled, as a precautionary measure, to de- 
mand explanation, and, if the answers 
made to it are not satisfactory, to take its 
own measures of defense; or if there 
should be a gathering of conspirators 
against its security which finds shelter in 
a neighboring State, to make its own de- 
mands accordingly. 

But one must always keep in mind the 
counterpoise—t. e., the maxim sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas, and that each 
right carries along with it a reciprocal 
duty. A State which complains of the 
increase in the military forces of another 
State must in itself give no cause for such 
an increase by its own military or naval 
preparations. It must not give shelter to 
people who are endeavoring to subvert the 
constitution of some other country, ete. 





? Phillimore’s International Law, sec. 211. 
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All that I am saying to you on this point 
is obvious, and there is no place for deli- 
cate distinctions. I can imagine only one 
exceptional case. If the police of a neigh- 
boring State is so feeble that it lets bands 
of adventurers form near the frontier, 
must the other State remain on the de- 
fensive, or has it the right to cross the 
frontier to disperse these hostile gather- 
ings? My father thought that it had the 
right, and in connection with this matter 
he relates the affair of the ship, the Caro- 
line*—that is, the sinking by the Cana- 
dian militia of an American ship anchored 
in American waters, which was about to 
aid a revolt in Canada. It is a case which 
has also an interest on the question of the 
discharge by a Federal State of its inter- 
national obligations, and we shall return 
to it in my next lecture. My father justi- 
fies this drastic action as being one of 
legitimate self-defense, and Hall supports 
it as intervention for self-protection.‘ 
But Calvo expresses himself in a contrary 
sense : 

“In strictness we think that this is to go 
too far, to encourage the abuse of force, and 
to make a grave attack on the right of sov- 
ereignty.” 


And then he explains that one ought to 
begin by making a complaint to the other 
State and putting upon it the duty of tak- 
ing necessary measures, and that after this 
has been done its acts or omissions would 
become unfriendly proceedings and give 
the right to acts of retorsion. 

In my view, always excepting cases of 
emergency like that of the Caroline, a 
State should act as Calvo says. Or now, 
in the case of States which belong to the 
League of Nations, it should make a rep- 
resentation to the Council of the League, 
according to articles 12 and 15 of the 
Covenant. 

Westlake says that one may go too far 
in the exercise of this right.’ He objects 
to the application of this doctrine, either 
in jurisprudence or as a matter of moral- 
ity, in the case of individuals, as if (to 
put cases which occur to me) on a ship- 
wreck two persons were clinging to a 
plank which could not support both, or 





* Phillimore, vol. 1, sec. 216; vol. II, sec. 38. 
* Hall, sections 90 and 91. 
* Westlake: International Law, 1904, ch. 13. 
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two men were in a desert or in the Arctic 
regions with provisions for one only. I 
think these are theoretical objections. I 
do not see how they could arise between 
two nations. I had, indeed, supposed that 
it might be possible, in the development 
of mechanical science, that such a barrage 
of the Nile might be set up as could turn 
the river away to right or left, and thus 
ruin Egypt; in which case Egypt would 
have the right to save itself. But the gen- 
eral law with regard to the rights of 
riverain States might well cover such a 
case. However, I make no objection to 
Westlake’s definition of this right as a 
right of defense. 

Writers sometimes speak of the right 
of equality and the right of respect as 
separate things, but they can be treated 
together. The equality of States is a 
phrase which in one sense is a truism, but 
in another sense false. It is like the 
equality side by side with liberty and fra- 
ternity in the well-known saying estab- 
lished by the French Revolution. It is 
true to say that all men are, as regards 
the law, equal. No citizen, no State, has 
a right to have a special law or privilege 
for itself. Laws apply equally to the 
noble and to the peasant, to States which 
are great and powerful and to those which 
are small and weak. 

The rights of sovereignty, independ- 
ence, and self-defense, and the other 
rights of which we have still to speak, ex- 
ist for small States as well as great ones. 
A conference of the Great Powers cannot 
make new international iaws without the 
consent of the smaller States. Wherever 
unanimity is required, the dissent of the 
smallest State is fatal. This appears in 
the Covenant, in which, by article 5, ex- 
cept for certain questions of procedure, 
unanimity is required, whether in the 
Council or in the Assembly. 

But now let us look at the reverse of 
the medal. For practical purposes, one 
must reckon for an inequality among 
States. At any rate, since 1815, if not 
before, the Great Powers have exercised 
an hegemony. Every one of the schemes 
for securing perpetual peace which have 
been published dfiring or since the World 
War, which I have read, and I have pe- 
rused many, have accepted this kind of 
hegemony; and it is to be noticed in the 
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construction of the League of Nations, if 
the formation of the Council be com- 
pared with that of the Assembly. 

It is the same thing in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. After the 
failure of all the attempts which were 
made at The Hague Conference in 1907, 
and after we in the preparatory commis- 
sion had found ourselves in difficulty be- 
cause the equality of States was insisted 
upon, the genius of Mr. Root discovered 
a method of election which, while grant- 
ing the suffrage to each State, gave not- 
withstanding recognition to the national 
authority of the Great Powers. As said 
the poet Sophocles: 


“The small stones, without the support of 
the great, make a feeble and tottering fort- 
ress wall.” * 


Nevertheless, in the peerage of nations, 
each State is entitled to respect—Ach- 
tung. The right belongs to all, great and 
small. The style which each gives itself 
is accepted. We give to it and to its chief 
the titles of honor that it claims. We 
recognize the dignity of its King, Em- 
peror, or Prince; or, if it is a Republic, 
of its President or the members of its 
Directory. Its accredited diplomats will 
all enjoy the same privileges; its flag re- 
ceives the same salutes. It is, perhaps, a 
question of courtesy. But these matters 
are not unimportant for a nation which 
is jealous and proud of its fatherland. 

On the right of acquiring territory (ac- 
quisition), much learning is to be found; 
but, for my part, I am not going to detain 
you long by discussing this subject, be- 
cause almost every future acquisition will 
be obtained by way of cession, and we are 
not discussing rights which arise from 
contract or the products of a treaty, but 
only those rights which are primary and 
fundamental. In those rare cases where 
acquisition will be made otherwise than 
by cession, the right of acquiring by occu- 
pation must be admitted as a principle. 
No doubt you will remember this quota- 
tion from La Fontaine: 


“La dame au nez pointu répondit que la 
terre était au premier occupant.” ' 





* Ajax, II, 158-159. 
*Le Chat, La Belette et le petit Lapin. 


But, with the exception of some deserts 
and the polar regions, there is now no part 
of the world unoccupied. The difficult 
moral question on the right of occupying 
territories where savage tribes, though 
without fixed habitation in them, were ac- 
customed to wander as nomads are now 
matters of ancient history. 

In a somewhat modified sense, one may 
think of the right of acquisition as the 
right of acquiring the riches of a country, 
exploiting its territory, unearthing its 
minerals, making use of all the intellec- 
tual and scientific capacities of its citizens, 
augmenting its commerce—in fine, devel- 
oping itself. And the right of develop- 
ment (to use a phrase of the late M. 
Zeballos) without any interference from 
any jealous neighbor is an indisputable 
right. 

The right of possession of public treas- 
ure and public ships, etc., to bring actions 
to recover or maintain possession, is a 
corollary of the right of acquisition. 

Some writers make the right of juris- 
diction into a separate right. By this 
they mean the right to constitute tri- 
bunals and courts of justice; to confer on 
them the authority of judging causes and 
giving their decisions thereon and having 
them carried into execution, manu milt- 
tari, as the Roman lawyers used to ex- 
press it—that is, by the officers of jus- 
tice—sergens, nuissiers, etc. (the sheriffs 
in Anglo-American jurisprudence). 

It is as well that you should understand 
that this right exists, but for my part I 
would rather treat it as a branch from or 
a consequence of the right of sovereignty 
than a separate right. 

At this point, gentlemen, I set myself 
to study the texts, so as to be certain that 
jurisprudence did not conceive of other 
rights besides those with which I have 
been occupying myself. I was reassured. 
Even the careful enumeration of Cruchaga 
and his recapitulation of the rights men- 
tioned by his predecessors did not reveal 
any other rights except those which I 
have mentioned and those about which I 
still propose to speak. It is true that 
writers do not always use the same terms. 

I pass, therefore, on to the three last 
rights, which can be grouped under one 
formula—relative rights. They are the 
right of embassy, the supplementary right 
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of making treaties, and the right of com- 
merce. 

It is well that I should remind you here 
of that which I said in my first lecture, 
that it is impossible in practice for a State 
to escape from having relations with other 
States, and it is in order that these rela- 
tions may be properly established that use 
is made of the first right, the right of 
embassy. 

When I speak of embassy and an am- 
bassador I use these words in a general 
sense, understanding thereby every sort of 
diplomatic representation from one State 
towards another. Comprised under this 
genus are the following species: the am- 
bassador in the strict sense, the officer who 
is called “ministre” in French and in 
English envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, and also the chargé 
d’affaires and the diplomatic agent. In a 
word, I speak of all those whom Bynker- 
shoek calls “legati.” 

From time to time it is necessary for 
every State to communicate with another 
State—that is to say, to make friendly 
communications; to offer excuses if any 
injury has been done by the State or its 
citizens to the subjects of another State; 
to demand the discontinuance of some 
injury being done or compensation for an 
injury already done; to give explanations ; 
to effect reconciliations and to agree upon 
measures which are advantageous to the 
citizens of the two countries. 

The bearer of such commissions must 
necessarily have the right to a safe con- 
duct and a peaceful reception. This is the 
elementary condition of the right of em- 
bassy. Then progress is made on these 
lines. The messenger is directed to make 
explanations viva voce, to receive them 
personally, to enter into conversations. 
Then he becomes a real ambassador. And 
on the occasions when there is need of an 
ambassador, the State has a right to send 
one, and it is the duty of the other State 
to receive him, always provided he is a 
persona grata; for if by possibility he 
might be a spy or a breeder of quarrels or 
likely to start a conspiracy, the State to 
whom he is accredited has a right to say, 
“Find me some one else.” 

So far I have been speaking of an em- 
bassy sent for a particular occasion, tem- 
porary, ad hoc. No State has a right to 
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demand of another State that it should 
admit the residence of a foreigner, bound 
in duty to his own State, privileged by 
virtue of his position, always at hand to 
collect and report the proceedings of the 
government—perhaps the most secret 
ones—and the floating currents of public 
opinion. 

A permanent embassy is not a matter of 
right. The Amir of Afghanistan was, in 
my opinion, “dans son droit” when in 
years past he refused to admit a resident 
English ambassador. And it was, as I 
thought at the time, a mistake when my 
country used its right as a conqueror to 
insist upon such a permanent embassy— 
a mistake which entailed sad results. 

I should agree with a government which, 
while admitting the presence of a Russian 
negotiator for the purpose of solving a 
particular question, refused him permis- 
sion to make a long stay, while the Soviet 
Government took up a position upsetting 
and disturbing the repose of other States. 

But, though a permanent embassy is not 
a matter of right, its existence has been 
so much accepted for a long time by most 
of the States of the world, accepted with 
reciprocity, “sub mutz  vicissitudinis 
obtentu,” to use a phrase taken from the 
canon law, that it would be a grave and 
unfriendly act if a State, without some 
serious reason, refused to receive a resi- 
dent ambassador. 

This being so, the position of an am- 
bassador, a privileged foreigner enjoying 
the right of exterritoriality, has led to 
almost a code of special laws, which will 
be discussed in the lectures of my col- 
league, M. Strisower. 

Now I pass to the right of making 
treaties. “What!” some one will ask me, 
“cannot one enter into contracts with 
whom one wishes? Is there a different 
rule for individuals and for States?” I 
answer that I agree with you and that it 
would be in the strict sense of the word 
impertinent if State X were to complain 
that States A and B have come to an 
agreement between themselves. Never- 
theless, it will be useful to insist somewhat 
on this right. 

For history teaches us that a powerful 
State has sometimes considered that it 
had another State, so to speak, “in its 
pocket,” and has gone so far as to treat 
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it as an act of treachery if that State 
contracted a treaty without its permission. 

It is the touchstone of a protectorate. 
A protected State cannot make treaties 
except with the permission of the protec- 
tor State. For this very reason, therefore, 
the right to make treaties is so plainly a 
mark of independence that it must be 
insisted upon. 

Nevertheless, as always, this right has 
its limitations. If by treaties of alliance, 
such as would form a league for offensive 
purposes, the peace of some other State 
was threatened, this latter could in its 
turn avail itself of the right of self- 
defense. To avoid this danger, the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations contains 
three articles: 


“Article 18. Every treaty or international 
engagement entered into hereafter by any 
member of the League shall be forthwith 
registered with the Secretariat and shall as 
soon as possible be published by it. No such 
treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered. 

“Article 19. The Assembly may from time 
to time advise the reconsideration by mem- 
bers of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable and the consideration of 
international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. 

“Article 20. The members of the League 
severally agree that this Covenant is accepted 
as abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that 
they will not hereafter enter into any engage- 
ments inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

“In case any member of the League shall, 
before becoming a member of the League, 
have undertaken any obligations inconsistent 
with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be 
the duty of such member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from such obliga- 
tions.” 


Let us now turn to the right of com- 
merce (Verkehr). This right, one should 
remark, is not the right of a State in its 
corporate capacity. It is the right of its 
subjects, the citizens of its nation. 

Here again, as in the case of treaties, a 
third State cannot offer opposition to the 
subjects of two other States engaging in 
mutual commerce.” If the United States 
sends goods to Holland and the people of 
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Holland wish to receive them, France can- 
not forbid this commerce. Yes; but if 
Holland does not desire that its subjects 
should receive American merchandise ? 

I must ask pardon of our hosts for the 
supposition that Holland could be capable 
of so unreasonable an act; but still, if it 
pleased her to forbid commerce with some 
other country—that is to say, to order its 
citizens not to receive products of another 
country—it would be within its rights. 
There are examples to be found every- 
where. In my country there is a prohibi- 
tion on the importation of cattle, with a 
noteworthy and recent exception for 
Canada; also, we do not allow dogs to be 
imported. In many countries all kinds of 
vegetable objects which might carry 
phylloxera are forbidden. 

In Article 22 of the Covenant, on the 
subject of mandates, it is stated: 


“Other peoples * * * are at such a 
stage that the mandatory must be respon- 
sible for the administration of the territory 
under conditions’ * * * 


Among which are enumerated— 


“the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor 
traffic.” * * * 


Here we trace an admission for the 
right to forbid commerce in certain 
articles. 

If you substitute for absolute prohibi- 
tion an imposition of duty so discourag- 
ingly heavy as almost to amount to actual 
prohibition, you will find nearly every- 
where custom duties proposed for the pro- 
tection of native industries. 

Myself I have always been a disciple of 
Cobden, Laveleye, and Gladstone—a deter- 
mined supporter of free trade; but I must 
admit that this doctrine has not made 
much progress during the last 80 years. 
Even in my own country, which is the 
source of this tenet, they have lately 
fallen away with a law which professes to 
be for the safeguarding of certain indus- 
tries (Act of 1921, 11 and 12 George V, 
c. 47). 

Again, by a sort of analogy, there are 
certain countries which do not permit free 
immigration. I shall speak more fully 
about these in my next lecture. 





*See also Holtzendorff, sec. 26. 
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Now, as to exportation, a matter of 
greater delicacy, I do not think that up 
to this moment any State has pushed its 
rights so far as to refuse to supply foreign- 
ers with raw materials; but till quite 
lately, if not still, the law of Holland for- 
bade the exportation of sugar unless by 
license or in minute quantities; and Italy 
does not allow objects of antiquity or its 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture to 
be taken out of the country. 

It is all very well to speak of the right 
of commerce, but in reality Vattel is right 
when he imposes his limitations: 


“Seeing, then, that a nation has not by 
nature the right to sell its merchandise to 
another which does not wish to buy it, and 
that she has only an imperfect right to buy 
from other nations what she needs; that it 
is for these latter to determine whether they 
are in the position to sell or are not, and 
that commerce consists in the reciprocal sale 
and purchase of all sorts of merchandise, 
it is evident that it is a matter which depends 
on the will of each nation whether she will 
or will not have commerce with another. 
And if she is willing to permit it to a nation, 
it is still for her to permit it under such 
conditions as she may deem suitable. For 
in permitting commerce with her, she grants 
to her a right; and every one is free to 
attach such conditions as one pleases to a 
right which one voluntarily grants.” ® 


Calvo well says: 


“That it is in virtue of this same principle 
of the mutual independence of nations that 
one cannot refuse to any people the right of 
refusing to admit foreign commerce, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of its products or its 
treasures and to prevent immigration.” ” 


I am bold enough to refuse to follow 
the authority of Cruchaga when he says: 


“Do the sovereignty and independence of a 
State extend so far as to authorize it to shut 
all its doors against foreign commerce, thus 
isolating itself completely? Certainly not, 
because, as we have seen, the right of every 
State has for its limit the right of others.” ” 


For my part, it seems to me that the 
best statement of principle on this ques- 
tion is to be found in Oppenheim, a jurist 





* Vattel: Droit de Gens, sec. 92. 
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of great distinction, from whom I extract 
a rather long quotation : 

“Many adherents of the doctrine of funda- 
mental rights include therein also a right of 
intercourse of every State with all others. 
This right of intercourse is said to contain a 
right of diplomatic, commercial, postal tele- 
graphic intercourse, of intercourse by rail- 
way, a right of foreigners to travel and 
reside on the territory of every State, and 
the like. But, if the real facts of inter- 
national life are taken into consideration, it 
becomes at once apparent that such a funda- 
mental right of intercourse does not exist. 
All the consequences which are said to follow 
from the right of intercourse are not at all 
consequences of a right, but nothing else 
than consequences of the fact that inter- 
course between the States is a condition with- 
out which a law of nations would not and 
could not exist. The civilized States make 
a community of States because they are knit 
together through their common interests and 
the manifold intercourse which serves these 
interests. Through intercourse with one an- 
other and with the growth of their common 
interests, the law of nations has grown up 
among the civilized States. Where there is 
no intercourse, there cannot be a community 
and a law for such community. A State 
cannot be a member of the family of nations 
and an international person if it has no inter- 
course whatever with at least one or more 
other States. Varied intercourse with other 
States is a necessity for every civilized 
State. But no special right or 
rights of intercourse between the States exist, 
according to the law of nations. It is because 
such special rights of intercourse do not exist 
that the States conclude special treaties 
regarding matters of post, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, railways and commerce. On the 
other hand, most States keep up protective 
duties to exclude or hamper foreign trade 
in the interest of their home commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture. And although as a 
rule they allow aliens to travel and to reside 
on their territory, they can expel every for- 
eign subject, according to discretion.” * 


Hall certainly,” and it seems to me 





” Calvo: Droit International, sec. 385. 

™“ Cruchaga: Nociones de Derecho Interna- 
tional, sec. 249. 

*L. Oppenheim: International Law, vol. 1, 
pages 199-200. 

* Ed. Pearce Higgins, sec. 13. 
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Holzendorff * also, is of the same opinion. 
It follows that the right of commerce 
exists only as the right of any two nations 
to engage in commerce between each other 
without interference from a third State, 
and that for all other cases it is rather a 
proposition of political wisdom than one 
of jurisprudence. 

So, gentlemen, of the three relative 
rights, the right of embassy exists abso- 





* Holzendorff, sec. 26. 


lutely, but only within certain limits; the 
rights to make treaties and to engage in 
commerce exist only relatively—that is to 
say, that if two States desire to bind them- 
selves by an ordinary treaty or to engage 
mutually in commerce, a third State has 
no right to interfere. But no State can 
insist that another State should make a 
treaty with it or engage in commerce 
with it. 

So, gentlemen, I conclude the chapter 
on fundamental rights. 





FOREIGN SOCIETIES IN PEKING 


By JOHN GILBERT REID 
President of the International Institute of China 


N eminent Chinese physician re- 
cently made a suggestion which was 
something like this: In Peking there are 
too many societies, all with different offi- 
cers and membership lists; also member- 
ship fees. Why not form one large, all- 
embracing organization and have the vari- 
ous society activities included under de- 
partment heads? For instance, a resident 
of Peking might be interested in literature 
and public questions; then he could attend 
the meetings of the departments under 
those headings, which now, offered by 
separate societies, he can only attend if a 
member of both societies. That means, 
if the all-embracing organization were 
adopted, the various independent clubs 
and societies in Peking would unite, 
amalgamate, and divide up into branches 
of one society. The present Chinese So- 
cial and Political Science Association 
would then be a department with the 
same purpose; the present Historical As- 
sociation would be another department; 
the present Wen Yu Hui would be a third 
department; the present “Things Chi- 
nese” Society would be a fourth; the 
present Friday Study Club a fifth; the 
Mothers’ Club a sixth, and so forth—all, 
however, being necessary and desirable 
parts of the one parent organization, 
which would be international in character, 
broad in purpose, and useful in extent and 
scope. 
While it is not the intention here to 
advocate any such combination, it is 
nevertheless interesting to ponder what 


such union might mean to the social, in- 
tellectual, and recreational life of Peking. 
The American Woman’s Club of Shanghai 
is an example of what such a combination 
might be, except that the Shanghai or- 
ganization is restricted to American 
women, more or less, while the contem- 
plated combination in Peking would in- 
clude men and women of all nationalities. 
The main advantage of such an organiza- 
tion would be in the bringing closer to- 
gether persons of various nations, in their 
association for mutual benefit, and in a 
simplification of the present rather con- 
fused state of Peking interests. A new- 
comer to Peking finds so many clubs, 
societies, and associations to join or to 
choose from that he or she is at a loss 
what to do. Certainly one cannot get the 
full benefit of all the organizations, for 
they even meet on the same evening or at 
the same time. However, it is not the 
intention here to discuss the advantages 
or disadvantages of details. 

Peking’s organizations have increased 
by leaps and bounds in very recent times. 
A score years ago, particularly before the 
Boxer movement, there were very few or- 
ganizations, such as clubs, in Peking. 
Thirty years ago such a thing as interna- 
tionalism in Peking was practically un- 
known. The Mandarin official had little 
or nothing to do with the foreigner. 
Foreigners approached Chinese officials 
only through their legations. There was 
scarcely any intercourse, any exchange of 
ideas. The foreign population in Peking 
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was almost nil, so far as influence went. 
Only the diplomat and the missionary 
had anything to do with the Chinese in 
Peking, for the trader was in a decided 
minority out of the coast treaty port. 
The missionary confined his activities ex- 
clusively to the poorer classes, leaving the 
official and higher classes to look after 
their own interests, which they were able 
to do with equanimity. It was really not 
until after the fateful days of the summer 
of 1900 that any semblance of intercourse 
between foreigners and Chinese official 
classes could be noted in Peking life. 
Only in the most recent years has the 
rapid increase of Sino-foreign organiza- 
tions taken place. Perhaps either a halt 
or reorganization is needed now. 

Thirty years ago a new and even novel 
venture was undertaken by an American 
whose first ten years in China as a mis- 
sionary had convinced him that the higher 
classes also deserved some attention from 
the foreigner, particularly if friendship 
were to develop between the Easterner 
and the Westerner. The form which this 
venture took was described originally as 
a Mission Among the Higher Classes, 
later being renamed the International In- 
stitute of China. The founder of this 
organization, if such it might be called at 
that early period of Sino-foreign relations, 
arrived back in China from furlough at 
home with a scant thousand dollars with 
which to begin work. He was not sup- 
ported by any home board and depended 
entirely on friends at home and in China 
for the success of his venture into inter- 
nationalism in China. He came direct to 
Peking, seat of the government, and 
promptly tackled the higher classes. What 
at that time was unheard of—visiting im- 
perial princes and officials without lega- 
tion help—became one of the chief meth- 
ods of bringing the West to the Eastern 
higher classes. Thirty years have brought 
many changes! 

In less than three years the venture re- 
ceived its first official approval, which was 
later again shown at different times. On 
account of the sudden anti-foreign move- 
ment which broke out in North China in 
1900, the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Institute of China were transferred 
to Shanghai. Prior to the anti-foreign 


outbreak, cordial approval and promised 
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financial aid from Americans and Euro- 
peans at home had encouraged the pro- 
moters of the venture to enlarge their 
efforts. At that time the founder himself 
had secured the valuable assistance of a 
co-worker, the well-known sinologue, Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, and of a self-supporting 
friend from America, Rev. William B. 
Stelle. With this foreign staff the work 
was pushed vigorously, until the Boxer 
uprising put an end to it in Peking. Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Stelle did not feel ready 
to move to Shanghai, and the founder 
went south alone, however, with many ex- 
pressions of good will and sympathy. It 
is not exactly correct to say he went alone, 
for he had, during the enthusiastic period 
just prior to the Boxer movement, under- 
taken a second venture. As a result, he 
went to Shanghai with a family consisting 
of wife and son. In Shanghai he found 
immediate support and great encourage- 
ment. The names of men who backed the 
International Institute of China are most 
of them prominent in the Sino-foreign 
life of Shanghai at that time. With their 
active help, the venture entered upon an 
era of growth and influence which lasted 
until war broke down every last vestige of 
internationalism in the world. 

More than five years have now elapsed 
since the war ended. Due to the shatter- 
ing of most of the war illusions since the 
armistice, the spirit of internationalism 
has begun again to revive. Peking is a 
splendid place in which to encourage this 
spirit. China took no active part in the 
war and the community in Peking is in- 
ternational in character. The futile feel- 
ings of the war are over, the hatreds have 
subsided, and common sense is once more 
forging to the front. The founder of the 
first international friendship society in 
China still believes in the principles for 
which he stood when he launched his ven- 
ture thirty years ago. Whether he is per- 
sonally able to see the vindication of those 
principles, it really does not matter; the 
point is that they should be and surely 
will be vindicated sooner or later. The 
Chinese physician’s idea of a combined 
organization might suggest a way toward 
this vindication of the desirability for a 
real spirit of harmony, peace, friendship, 
of international proportions, especially in 
Peking, where East meets West every day 
in the year. 
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THE GERMAN PEACE PLAN 


How Can Peace and Prosperity Be Restored in Germany 
and in Europe through International Co-operation? 


Prize-winning Plan No. 1632—One of Two Plans Awarded 
First Prize in the German Peace Award 


The Impending Peril of a New War 


HE question stated above is of the 

utmost practical importance. Its 
peaceful solution therefore cannot be 
sought or found in considerations the- 
oretically devised, but rather in a com- 
prehension of contemporary realities and 
possibilities. 

The dictate of Versailles has created 
more hostilities and antagonisms within 
the European family of nations than it 
has settled. No genuine condition of 
peace has yet begun—least of all in Ger- 
many, where political and economic ten- 
sions have reached a threatening height. 
The Poincaré policy on the Rhine and in 
the Ruhr has been a veritable hothouse for 
their growth. 

The solution favored by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the German people im- 
mediately after the war, “Nie wieder 
Krieg!’ (No more war!), has manifestly 
lost in its attractiveness and its following. 
The hope of regaining along the path of 
international conciliation the complete 
means of economic life and equality has 
been blasted. The thought that eventually 
there will be no other means left save to 
shatter by violence the chains of slavery 
imposed on us, in order to win once more 
all the rights of national life, has found 
lodging in the hearts and minds of mil- 
lions. 

Among the tens of thousands of ex- 
officers left without employment through 
compulsory disarmament, the movement 
for a new war has found its natural lead- 
ers and propagandists. The coming gen- 
erations of youth, especially those in the 
higher educational institutions and acad- 
emies, are being filled with ideal represen- 
tations of our former power and might. 
The justifiable exasperation over the gag- 
ging and humiliation imposed upon our 
nation from without offers fruitful soil 
from which the seed of bitter hatred 


against the foreign oppressor shoots up, 
depriving leaders and led of any sound 
judgment as to the limits of political and 
military possibilities. Thus it is that in 
modern Germany dangerously strong 
forces are working toward the catastrophe 
of a new war. 

Outside Germany, however, prospects 
for eternal peace are not much brighter. 
No signs of the general limitation of arm- 
ament proposed in the Versailles Treaty 
are to be seen. In almost all European 
countries—most of all in France and its 
satellite States to the east—military equip- 
ment on land, on water, and in the air 
has been strengthened and _ perfected. 
Tools of annihilation—newer, more ef- 
fective, and more terrible than the old 
ones—have been introduced. Science and 
technology labor tirelessly to the end that 
the next war may work a still more terrible 
destruction of human life in masses, a 
more complete shattering of European 
civilization and its economic requisites 
than the last war produced. 

He who labors for the development of 
a human and humane civilization, the man 
who believes in such a development as his 
life’s ideal, must behold the approach of 
this new international catastrophe with 
the heaviest heart. And its Gorgon coun- 
tenance would show features quite other 
than those of a war of nation against na- 
tion, for simultaneously with nationalistic 
passions the social antagonisms existing 
within the various nations themselves have 
been embittered. The economic misery of 
millions—terribly increased by the war 
and the dictate of Versailles—provides a 
breeding ground. A new war would prob- 
ably be quick to loose a destructive inter- 
nal struggle in Germany. Indeed, even in 
the States which were victorious in 1919, 
the prospects of civil war have increased. 
Behind a new world war a world revolu- 
tion stands threateningly. Bolshevist 
Russia maintains everywhere a well or- 
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ganized and financed propaganda service 
for that very purpose and its Red army 
awaits the hoped-for hour. 


II 


An Unpleasant Preliminary Question 


As we confront this threatening state 
of things, the preliminary question arises: 
Is it, after all, possible to prevent the dis- 
aster of a new war? 

The question whether the development 
of a new war can be checked at all turns 
on the solutions of the reparations prob- 
lem wtih the Experts’ Report as a basis. 
If this attempt at conciliation is wrecked 
on the opposition of the nationalistic ele- 
ment in Germany and on the influence of 
imperialistic-nationalistic groups outside 
Germany, then, so far as we can see into 
the future, I discern no possible way in 
which “peace and prosperity can be se- 
cured for Germany and Europe through 
international co-operation.” 

Only when the problem of reparations, 
which controls the situation both at home 
and abroad, has been brought successfully 
to a peaceful conclusion does the question 
of serviceable proposals for the lasting se- 
curity of European peace have any special 
practical meaning. Only upon this sup- 
position, too, can and will the subsequent 
discussions come to grips with the prob- 
lem of rectifying existing political reali- 
ties and possibilities. 

Our preliminary question, however, has 
a still more general significance. There is 
no lack of serious political leaders, his- 
torians, and sociologists who maintain 
that the ideal of a permanently established 
peace is nothing more than a Utopia, and 
that the question we have asked above is 
beyond solution under any circumstances. 
This widespread idea, buttressed with 
strong arguments, forms a heavy handi- 
cap for any effort toward European paci- 
fication. Its destruction is a necessary 
part of the work of pacification. 

The limited scope prescribed for our 
theme prevents any very close approach to 
this question. Let it suffice to say: The 
exponents of the theory of “eternal war” 
are doubtless right in so far as it is an 
error to believe that strained relationships 
between States and the outbursts of hos- 
tility incident to them could be over- 
come by moralistic warnings to the re- 
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sponsible statesmen, by appeals to the 
consciences of the nations, or by similar 
purely ethical means. However powerful 
the ethical groundwork of the peace prop- 
aganda may be, it does not suffice in case 
of war. Al! manner of protests, pledges, 
and resolutions do not restrain the storm 
of excited national passions, which in days 
of intensified conflict in foreign affairs 
grow to a hurricane and sweep the na- 
tions involved into war. The belief that 
the national honor or right of existence of 
a nation are threatened—a belief which 
may either have grown up honestly or 
have been artificially cultivated—carries 
an incredible force within itself. With 
suggestive strength, the wrought-up na- 
tional antagonism sweeps away the ethico- 
pacific shackles that were forged in times 
of peace and quiet. 

If one seeks to become the permanent 
master of the war danger, he must ferret 
out the origin of every case of national an- 
tagonism, down to its very root, and con- 
sider the question whether it can be done 
away with, and, if so, by what means. 


III 


The Line to Take for the Permanent Pacifica- 
tion of Europe 


If it is true that the fundamental causes 
of international struggles and the antago- 
nisms that develop into the catastrophe 
of war are to be sought in the economic 
sphere—in the effort of the nations to se- 
cure a higher standard of living—then 
there can be no enduring pacification un- 
less we succeed in eliminating these 
sources of conflict or—in so far as this is 
impossible—in so restricting them that a 
decision by arms is needless. 

Besides its relation to foreign affairs, 
this problem has a relation to domestic 
policy. The exponents of the economic 
struggle between nations of modern de- 
velopment are capitalistic entrepreneurs. 

They are interested as directly as it is 
possible to be in securing advantageous 
outlets for export, sources for raw mate- 
rials, and opportunities for investment. It 
is they, therefore—controlling, as they do, 
the State’s instruments of power through 
their influence over the press—who draw 
Parliament and the government into the 
service of their enterprises. They are often 
held primarily responsible for the eco- 
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nomic conflicts and antagonisms between 
nations, and the idea is held that one need 
but deprive them of the capacity to make 
the machinery of the state serve their ends 
in order to remove the impulse to eco- 
nomic-political struggles and antagonisms 
between States. That this is an error is 
shown by the economic-political conflicts, 
the diplomatic struggles and exertions of 
Soviet Russia. But one thing is quite 
true: through the fact that capitalists and 
groups of capitalists, spurred on solely by 
their own private prospects of gain and 
viewing things from that standpoint alone, 
are in a position to exert an authoritative 
influence in economic politics, and in cer- 
tain circumstances to bring the machinery 
of force to their aid, uncontrollable and 
irresponsible forces, which are capable of 
working the utmost disaster, are brought 
into the economic relations and rivalries 
of nations. 

Every nation is, therefore, under com- 
pelling necessity to bring the observation 
of their vital economic interests abroad 
into complete control and under such di- 
rection as the public interest of the State 
demands. The freeing of foreign affairs 
from interests whose orientation is solely 
egoistic is a domestic task of the greatest 
importance for the forces in every country 
that are devoted to securing peace. 

But even when influences in economic 
policy which are prejudicial to the gen- 
eral interest have been done away with, 
conflicts of interest, which harbor in them- 
selves the threat of war, still remain be- 
tween nations which are competitors for 
the same sources of raw materials or export 
markets. Is it possible today so to regu- 
late these conflicts of economic interest 
among the European nations that they 
cease to be the causes of international an- 
tagonism and of war? 

The general economic and cultural rea- 
sons for thinking thus are now sufficiently 
understood. If we except Russia, which 
with her Asiatic territory represents a 
world of special political, economic, and 
social structure, it can te said of the rest 
of Europe that the differences of politi- 
cal, economic, and social opinions in the 
various countries have been so nearly lev- 
eled that the formation of a Western Eu- 
ropean economic community can be placed 
before us as a political goal. 
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How little economic autonomy the 
States of Western Europe still retain— 
that is, how little they continue to be self- 
sufficient national economic units—has 
been impressed upon their inhabitants dur- 
ing the war, and still more thoroughly 
during the period since the war. They 
have become so entirely dependent one 
upon another in an economic way, each 
suffers so bitterly from the others’ eco- 
nomic difficulties, that the feeling of fun- 
damental economic solidarity forces its 
way over more vigorously into their con- 
sciousness. The economic paralysis and 
crises that have made themselves felt in 
all countries which are economically linked 
with Germany, as a result of her crash, 
have had an illuminating effect; and the 
handling of these difficulties by an inter- 
national committee of experts is a striking 
example of the extent to which the idea 
of a great supernational economic regula- 
tion has made its way into the conscious 
aims and achievements of men. 

The development of a union of economic 
purpose is also to be sought in order to 
clear away national-economic rivalries and 
to promote the national existence of all 
members of the Western and Central Eu- 
ropean group of States. 

That is a very distant goal. Yet it is 
intentionally made not nearly so distant 
as the aim of the “League of European 
States,” or “United States of Europe,” for 
which of late there has been so much zeal- 
ous propaganda. It is possible constantly 
to recognize, a political federation of the 
States of Western and Central Europe, 
such as Coudenhove advocates in his book 
Paneuropa, as the ultimate goal of this 
development. The immediate task, how- 
ever, is in any case, that of bringing about 
economic solidarity. That forms the pre- 
supposition without which a close political 
union is not to be thought of. 

Even thus limited, the appointed task 
is hard enough, when we consider the over- 
powering egoistic resistance of individuals 
and of groups within the several States. 
But the question whether such a Euro- 
pean economic union in its entirety is 
possible or premature does not matter so 
much as the question whether this aim is 
right in itself, and, hence, whether the 
effort toward its gradual attainment is the 
policy leading to a lasting victory over war. 
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An affirmative answer to this question 
may be given if we recognize the fact that 
the modern—the most modern—develop- 
ment in the technique of trade and eco- 
nomics is necessarily a tendency to do 
away with petty State divisions in the eco- 
nomic life of Western and Central Europe. 
A glance at the map of the world shows 
how parochial is the system of tariff fron- 
tiers — from a _ geopolitical standpoint 
wholly senseless—by means of which the 
States of Western and Central Europe, 
fettered in the chains of history, make 
their own lives difficult. Europeans can 
no longer afford the luxury of an economic 
system that is so irrational, that is bur- 
dened with so high a cost in unproduc- 
tivity, and that takes refuge under the 
shield of antiquity, unless they are to be 
thrown wholly out of line in the eco- 
nomic competition of the world and given 
over to cultural stagnation. The condi- 
tion of national economic tension in the 
struggle for existence among the coun- 
tries of Western and Central Europe 
would, under such circumstances, become 
still more unbearable in the future, so that 
lasting peace would be out of the question. 


IV 


The Most Essential Step to Banishing an 
Immediate Danger to Peace 


Though the systematic removal of na- 
tional economic rivalries between the Eu- 
ropean States is the aim of a policy de- 
signed to secure permanent peace, it is, 
nevertheless, obviously impossible to await 
the completion of this fundamental task 
of pacification if we are to escape the im- 
pending danger now rising before our 
eyes, of a new war. For that purpose im- 
mediate political steps for security must 
be taken as speedily as possible. For this, 
however, an essential preliminary is a 
peaceful solution of the reparations prob- 
lem and the political perils so closely 
bound up with it. Only when the meas- 
ures of force taken in the west in connec- 
tion with the occupation of the Ruhr have 
been undone and conditions in accordance 
with the treaty restored is the way clear 
for further steps toward peace. 

In France the conclusion of a security 
pact is desired as a condition of the with- 
drawal of the forces—at present power- 
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ful—and the military régime on the 
Rhine. England is at length ready to 
come half way, and on the German side 
also, providing reciprocity is guaranteed, 
public opinion here and there is not un- 
willing to take this road toward pacifica- 
tion. 

More important, however, than any 
such new assurance of peace by treaties is 
the immediate solution of the armament 
problem. If armaments for war proceed as 
they have hitherto done, all the treaties 
of the world will be of no avail on the out- 
break of hostilities. Mistrust is contin- 
ually receiving new nourishment, and 
constant familiarity with the militaristic 
spirit overcomes the disposition to peace- 
ful conciliation. The problem of disarma- 
ment is today no theme for purely theo- 
retical discussion. Even the nations vic- 
torious in the World War have pledged 
themselves to it by treaty. The document 
of Versailles envisions the general limita- 
tion and control ef armaments in relation 
to and in consequence of German disarma- 
ment. It is self-evident that Germany 
cannot be held indefinitely in a condition 
of one-sided defenselessness in the midst 
of a Europe armed to the teeth for war. 
It is, as a matter of national psychology, 
simply impossible, and the longer this un- 
natural state of affairs continues, the 
worse must be the consequence, so far as 
the humiliated nation is concerned. Ger- 
man disarmament can be maintained only 
if the disarmament of the other States fol- 
lows hard upon it. That is the plain 
meaning of the Versailles Treaty.* 





*The preamble to the disarmament pro- 
visions imposed on Germany in the Versailles 
Treaty runs as follows: “In order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany 
undertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval, and air clauses which follow.” And 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations says: “The members of the League 
recognize that the maintenance of peace re- 
quires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common ac- 
tion of international obligations. 

“The Council, taking account of the geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances of 
each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action 
of the several governments. 

“Such plans shall be subject to reconsid- 
eration and revision at least every ten years. 
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V 


The League of Nations as an Instrument of 
Peace and Its Necessary Extension 


In addition to its responsibility for the 
question of disarmament, the League pos- 
sesses still other far-reaching powers in- 
tended to aid in assuring peace. Article 
11 says specifically that every war and 
every threat of war, whether or not a 
member of the League is immediately af- 
fected, is a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and that it shall take action to 
safeguard the peace of nations. The steps 
proposed in the following articles for 
avoiding war strike deep into the sover- 
eign rights of the State in restricting war, 
and no doubt imply, so far as they are ob- 
served, an effective blocking of the war 
peril. 

The provisions of Article 16—in which 
all members of the League pledge them- 
selves to sever all financial, commercial, 
or personal relations with a State that 
goes to war in disregard of the covenants 
for the assurance of peace, and likewise to 
subject it to a complete economic block- 
ade—offer an extremely effective means 
of reprisal against a deliberate breach of 
the peace, against what nationalistic poli- 
ticians style “sacred egoism.” 

When one ponders further the signifi- 
cance of Article 14 of the Covenant, with 
its provisions for a “Permanent Court of 
International Justice,” as well as the very 
far-reaching controls over special interna- 
tional agreements provided for in Articles 
18-21, and finally, when one considers 





“After these plans shall have been adopted 
by the several governments, the limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the 
Council. 

“The members of the League agree that 
the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those members 
of the League which are not able to manu- 
facture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

“The members of the League undertake to 
interchange full and frank information as to 
the scale of their armaments, their military, 
naval, and air programs, and the condition 
of such of their industries as are adaptable 
to warlike purposes.” 
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that the most perilous source of interna- 
tional conflicts—the field of economic re- 
lationships—is placed within the power 
of the League (Article 23 and the Inter- 
national Labor Office), one is forced to 
admit that a valuable instrument for the 
peaceful conciliation of the nations has 
here been created. 


It is natural that there should be no 
lack of people, even outside the circles of 
war ideologists and those having a direct 
interest in war, who regard the League of 
Nations with thoroughgoing skepticism. 
They feel no faith in the honesty of its 
desire to administer impartial justice 
among the nations, neither do they feel 
confident that it has sufficient force at its 
disposal, especially where the prevention 
of war is in question, to do anything really 
effective. There is, of course, much to be 
said in criticism of the League in both 
respects ; but he who believes in the possi- 
bility of impartial justice between nations 
and its effectiveness in preventing war 
would be very foolish if he passed by the 
League in order to undertake the hopeless 
experiment of creating from the very be- 
ginning a new and perfect instrument for 
carrying out his peace plan. The or- 
ganization at Geneva, as it is today con- 
stituted, represents a union of consider- 
able international power, competence, and 
organization. 

It would, therefore, be a blunder, in 
spite of the shortcomings that still persist 
in it, to ignore the League in the practical 
solution of the problem with which we are 
confronted. Its claim to consideration in 
any practicable peace policy is obvious. 

If the League is to be equitable in the 
great task that has been entrusted to it, 
there is, indeed, much to do that will 
strengthen its capacity for action in the 
great European questions, as well as faith 
in its objectivity and its executive power 
against any violator of the peace. For 
this purpose there are two prime necessi- 
ties : 

In the first place, Germany must im- 
mediately become a member of the League. 
However desirable it may be for the solu- 
tion of further problems of world politics 
that the North American Republic and 
the Federation of Russian Soviet Repub- 
lies should join the League organization, 
the entry of Germany has a far more prac- 
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tical meaning for the consolidation and 
pacification of the community of nations 
in Central and Western Europe. With 
Germany co-operating as an equal among 
equals, the League can become for the first 
time a living and objective organ of the 
European peace policy. 

Then, too, Germany will thus secure 
for the first time a field for central oper- 
ation and legal standing in her efforts to 
make her right to national existence felt 
within the community of European States. 
Such questions, moreover, as the Saar ter- 
ritory, the shameful occupations of the 
Rhine and Ruhr, German national rights 
in the separated territories, colonial man- 
dates, and the union of Germany with 
Austria, as well as many others, can be 
discussed at Geneva and brought to a de- 
cision. With the League lies the general 
power to revise the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty (Cf. Article 19 of the Covenant of 
the League and the Entente’s ultimatum 
of June 16, 1919). 

But still another development is neces- 
sary to bring the League into close and 
living relation with the democratic forces 
and tendencies in all countries. Today 
the Assembly of the League is a mere con- 
ference of government officials. Even 
though these are sent by governments that 
are, in the last analysis, chosen by popular 
vote, such an indirect relation between the 
representatives of the people and the or- 
ganization at Geneva does not suffice. 
The assembly of the League ought to be 
in constant and intimate touch with the 
stream of political life of the various peo- 
ples. If the sessions of the League are not 
to remain diplomatic conferences pure 
and simple, they must be supplemented by 
the participation of representatives of the 
people of the various countries. 

The proposals for a League of Nations 
that the German Government laid before 
the Versailles Conference in the year 
1919, suggested as an organ of the League 
a “World Parliament,” which was to take 
over the task of representing the peoples, 
side by side with the “Congress of States,” 
which was to be an assemblage of the rep- 
resentatives of governments. Such an or- 


ganic supplementing by means of a parlia- 
mentary body, which had already been 
suggested in other and earlier outlines of 
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a possible League, must be an object in 
the further development of the League’s 
constitution. As for the next imperative 
task, it is desirable to create a provisional 
something as soon as possible, which can 
link itself up with what is already in ex- 
istence and pave the way for an eventual 
permanent solution. 


VI 


The Interparliamentary Union as a Preliminary 
Parliament of the League 


Among all the other international or- 
ganizations existing today for purposes of 
political conciliation, one is especially 
adapted to assume the task of a provi- 
sional Parliament for the League. This 
is the “Interparliamentary Union.” 

This organization, to which only active 
members or ex-members of national par- 
liaments belong, was founded in the year 
1889 with the special purpose of further- 
ing the cause of international arbitration. 
As an instigator and initiator in this field, 
it has achieved as much merit as it has 
gained experience. In its ranks are found 
the most active and prominent workers 
for international law and conciliation of 
every country. The total number of its 
members runs at present to more than 
3,000 parliamentarians, who are organized 
in 24 national groups. In the last year 
the Interparliamentary Union has realized 
that its true aim lies in aiding and en- 
couraging the work of the League and, 
before everything else, in extending, 
strengthening, and completing the assur- 
ance of peace. Its principal task is thus 
formulated in its constitution: “To unite 
the members of all parliaments, assembled 
in national groups, in order to gain the 
co-operation of their States for the 
strengthening and democratic develop- 
ment of the international movement for 
peace and conciliation among the nations, 
by means of an all-embracing interna- 
tional organization.” In accord with this 
pronouncement, it enjoins its members 
“to co-operate with all possible energy in 
the maintenance of peace.” 

At the last two sessions in Vienna 
(1922) and Copenhagen (1923) it dealt, 
among other grave questions of interna- 
tional conciliation, with the gravest and 
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most pressing problem in the prevention 
of war—general disarmament.* 

In addition to this, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union grappled with the prob- 
lem oi the economic conciliation of the 
European peoples, which is gravest of all, 
so far as permanent elimination of the 
war danger is concerned. 





*The resolution laid before the Vienna 
Conference and carried through by Deputy 
Moutet (France), after a sharp criticism of 
the “system of armed peace,” expresses the 
wish that the Assembly of the League should 
take action in favor of general disarmament, 

“That the work of the commission on the 
limitation of armaments should be carried to 
its conclusion in a complete plan for dis- 
armament, prescribing a limitation and pro- 
gressive reduction of armaments applicable 
to all States, the reduction of military es- 
tablishments, and of the supply of munitions 
through the prohibition of private trade in 
military supplies.” 

In Copenhagen, Dr. Munch (former Danish 
Minister of the Defense) and J. R. M. Butler 
(a former British M. P.) carried the treat- 
ment of the question still further, as corre- 
spondents. In one of the resolutions passed 
there this passage occurs: 

“In view of the fact that an immediate 
reduction of armaments affecting all States 
is an imperative necessity in the interests of 
peace and economics, the 21st Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union pledges the 
support of the Union to every plan that en- 
sures a speedy and effective means of dis- 
armament, whether by means of a treaty 
of guarantee—necessarily supplemented by 
special fulfillment treaties added to the gen- 
eral treaty; or through the establishment of 
demilitarized zones in specially dangerous 
frontier districts on a basis of mutual reci- 
procity; or through a combination of both 
methods. And it requests the executive com- 
mittee of the Union to name a special com- 
mittee to be entrusted with the duty of or- 
ganizing a propaganda campaign among the 
parliaments of the entire world in favor of 
a general and considerable reduction of ar- 
maments, whether by means of such treaties 
or in other ways.” 

+ In the resolution laid before the Copen- 
hagen Conference by the former Finance 
Minister, Dr. Treub (Holland): 

“The 21st Conference proclaims the im- 
perative necessity of instituting an oversight 
of methods of every kind that in artificial 
and useless ways limit the import and export 
of finished goods and raw materials; and it 
requests the groups of the Union to give their 
support to the conclusion of commercial trea- 
ties which, as required by Article 23 of the 
League Covenant, guarantee freedom of com- 
munication and transit, as well as equitable 
treatment of commerce, and place the States 
concerned on a footing of equality.” 


The Interparliamentary Union is, there- 
fore, in its entire organization and polit- 
ical adjustment, an instrument adapted in 
the highest degree for furthering the work 
of international pacification. Current 
business is managed by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of five members, at 
whose disposal there is a permanent secre- 
tariat (Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union) as an auxiliary. Between the 
yearly congresses the Interparliamentary 
Council functions as a limited advisory 
body, to which every national parliamen- 
tary group nominates two members. As 
most of the States represented in the In- 
terparliamentary Union grant yearly sub- 
ventions out of the State funds, this vol- 
untary international parliament for the 
promotion of peace has practical official 
recognition. 

My proposal is, then, to bring this or- 
ganization into a still closer and perma- 
nent relationship with the League. The 
goal to be attained is the integration of 
their organs (the full Assembly, Council, 
Executive Committee, and Secretariat) in 
the working organization of the League 
of Nations. 

So long, however, as this aim has not 
been attained, the personal and practical 
connections existing on both sides are to 
be made still more intimate, since the In- 
terparliamentary Union is concentrating 
its entire work at Geneva. Since the au- 
tumn of 1920 its permanent bureau has 
been settled there. The sessions of the 
Council and the full Assembly, however, 
migrate from land to land. In these busi- 
ness sessions here and there, the delegates 
and their wives become acquainted with 
the beauties and the sights of the various 
metropolises and enjoy special hospitali- 
ties. But, however valuable the personal 
contacts with the parliaments and polit- 
ical leaders who act as hosts, for which 
these events give opportunity, this way of 
doing things makes serious inroads on the 
time remaining for interparliamentary 
work. These interruptions and also the 
needless and costly external preparations, 
as well as the task of finding lodgings, 
would be obviated by a fixed meeting place. 
The Union would also enjoy a parlia- 
mentary apparatus of its own, instead 
of an improvised one. 
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The most effective external conditions 
for an intimate collaboration of parlia- 
ments and governments in the work of 
conciliation would thereby be created. The 
quick and easy development of impulses 
and initiatives from various parliaments 
and the Interparliamentary Union at the 
Geneva center and their permanent prose- 
cution would be made possible; and, on 
the other hand, the immediate reaction of 
the League’s resolutions would have a far 
more powerful effect upon the individual 
parliaments and governments than is now 
the case. The delay of ratifications and 
the complete oozing away of impulses pro- 
ceeding from the League would be prac- 
tically done away with. 

If the regular sessions of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union took place shortly be- 
fore the Assembly of the League and if 
the sessions of the councils on both sides 
were placed near together in point of 
time, we should see the growth of a feeling 
of close personal relation between the rep- 
resentatives of both bodies, and a fruitful 
co-operation in dealing with the great 
task that both share would then be a mat- 
ter of a very short time. 

In case, too, that peace were actually in 
peril, the possibility would be created of 
taking up at once the work of conciliation 
through the immediate convening of the 
Interparliamentary Union in Geneva, in 
contact with the League, and of throwing 
into the scales the whole weight of the 
peace-policy men in the parliaments of 
every country in favor of a peaceful and 
impartial solution. 


VII 


International Peace Establishment Enlarged by 
a Propaganda Center 


By the method outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraphs we shall secure the most 
important factor in the prevention of a 
new war: the organized assemblage of all 
the forces working for peace in a syste- 
matic effort at preventing war. 

Such an international establishment, 
in constant and immediate relationship 
with the parliaments and governments of 
individual States on the one hand and 
with the League as a center on the other, 
is quite indispensable for the measures 
necessary to preserve peace. Without such 
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a well organized and sturdy supporter of 
the peace policy, it is unthinkable that the 
political and economic forces working 
against it could be conquered, and all the 
various proposals for peace would remain 
tangled in a confusion of hindrances due 
to domestic or foreign politics. 

This active gathering together of all the 
forces devoted to promoting peace through 
international conciliation would heighten 
the national and international impulses in 
an extraordinary degree. Whether, how- 
ever, they would today be sufficiently 
strong, even when thus gathered together 
to check a new war psychosis, appears nec- 
essarily questionable. The war ideology, 
not yet discredited in certain circles, which 
is impressed on youth in school and home, 
the great influence of groups having a pro- 
fessional or economic interest in war, the 
operations of a widely circulated press de- 
voted to the cult of “sacred egoism,” which 
labors day in, day out, to embitter the mis- 
trust and antagonism between nations— 
these are forces that will long remain un- 
conquered. Luckily the peace propaganda 
that opposes them is growing. The asso- 
ciations promoting a peace policy and the 
parties supporting international concilia- 
tion are doing yeoman service. Yet all 
this does not suffice to overcome the 
poisoning of the international atmosphere. 

For the great and imperative task of 
intellectual disarmament among the Euro- 
pean nations, therefore, a central organiza- 
tion ought to be set up, a bureau for peace 
propaganda, which would have to stand in 
close relationship with the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and the peace blocs in the sev- 
eral parliaments; for success would not 
be attained through the hasty work of 
daily journalism, but through clarification 
and leadership in the great questions of 
international politics based on experience 
in co-operation between parliaments. For 
the supporters of peace in the various na- 
tions, it is constantly a question of finding 
the line along which the justifiable inter- 
ests of their own nations coincide with 
international interests. Such political 
leaders, for whom the increasing develop- 
ment of their own nation and that of man- 
kind are developing ideals, will find the 
line of conciliation, even in the difficult 
cases where national interests clash. 

That is one side of the work. To it 
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must be added a systematic and well-or- 
ganized distribution of the insight that 
has been gained and the requests submit- 
ted. That demands great means. But, 
however great these may be, the cost of 
such a propaganda center for an entire 
year certainly could not reach the cost of 
a single day of the World War. 

In all countries the men who at the bot- 
toms of their hearts desire peace form the 
great majority; but while the war ideolo- 
gists and the war interests push their in- 
terests deliberately and with a widespread 
propaganda, the great body of the friends 
of peace remain persistently lethargic. It 
is a matter of stirring them out of their 
indifference, to bring to their eyes the 
danger of the warlike entanglements that 
threaten us, to enlighten them as to the 
ways and means of defense against it, and 
to lead them into active co-operation in 
eliminating the evil. A strenuous cam- 
paign of education and enlightenment in 
the peace policy is still to be carried out. 
It implies the creation in all countries of 
an invincible army, running into millions, 
for the cause of peace. To them, and not 
to the representatives of the means of war- 
like violence will the future belong. 


VIII 


Summary of the Measures Proposed 


The execution of the policy of pacifica- 
tion developed above would lead the sup- 
porters of peace in the German Reich- 
stag to make the following motions re- 
spectively, both there and in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Motions provid- 
ing for: 

I. Entrance of Germany as a member, 
with full rights, in the League of Nations. 
Members of the I. U. and the group repre- 
senting this point of view in the German 
Reichstag face the necessity of bringing 
the German Government to the point of 
authorizing the appropriate application 
to the League. Members of the I. U. in 
groups in foreign parliaments, especially 
the French and Belgian Parliaments, face 
the necessity of combatting the opposition 
still existing there. All along the whole 
interparliamentary line there is work to 
do in preparing the governments to ensure 
Germany an honorable reception, with no 
hampering conditions, and to prepare a 
place for her in the Council. 
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II. Transfer of the established meet- 
ing place of the Interparliamentary Union 
to the seat of the League of Nations. A 
motion to that effect should be sent on im- 
mediately by the German group to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

III. Increase of the subventions 
granted by the individual States for the 
Interparliamentary Union for the purpose 
of setting up an adequate parliamentary 
equipment at Geneva. So far as this is 
concerned, we may anticipate a common 
use of the arrangements and quarters of 
the League, to the extent that this is tech- 
nically feasible. At the same time the 
broadening of the national groups to se- 
cure satisfactory representation of their 
parliaments should be pushed forward. 

IV. The establishment of a_ special 
propaganda center on the part of the I. U. 
This is to ramify into the individual par- 
liaments in such a way that henceforward 
constant co-operation can be carried on 
and a wider distribution of materials in 
parliament and press of the individual 
countries can be taken care of. 

V. The question of a special security 
treaty dealing with the strained relations 
between Germany and France is to be 
dealt with by the interparliamentary rep- 
resentatives of the countries most closely 
affected and arranged in a spirit of equita- 
ble co-operation. 

VI. Immediate completion of a gen- 
eral disarmament obligation, as laid down 
in Article 8 of the Versailles Treaty, is to 
be carried forward under the direction of 
the Interparliamentary Union with the 
united support of the elements friendly 
to a peace policy in all countries. The 
standing commission of the I. U. to be 
strengthened in order to work out an ade- 
quate plan. In this work contact to be 
maintained with the organizations of the 
League charged with similar work for the 
purpose of overcoming the still powerful 
forces supporting a war policy. 

VII. Examination of the Versailles 
Treaty with a view to doing away with all 
national humiliation and causes of bit- 
terness is to be taken up by the German 
group within the I. U., with the object 
of bringing about a proposal by the Union 
to the League that will restore equality 
and recognition of national honor to the 
States conquered in the World War. The 
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League is to be reminded of the powers 
of treaty revision granted it in Article 19 
and induced to carry out the increasing re- 
sponsibilities arising from it. 

VIII. The permanent economic com- 
mission of the I. U. is to be entrusted with 
the task of preparing a plan to clear the 
way for an economic union of Western 
and Central Europe for the purpose of 
national economic pacification of Euro- 
pean States as a basis for the permanent 
political pacification. A European Sec- 
tion is to be created in the I. U. and in 
the League for the examination of this 
question. 

IX. In the event that the hoped-for 
solution of the reparations question and 
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the political cleansing of the Rhine and 
Ruhr, immediately related thereto, should 
come to nothing, an immediate convening 
of the Interparliamentary Union at Ge- 
neva should be authorized, to make the 
attempt to overcome the highly critical 
condition of European affairs that would 
then ensue, through measures that would 
protect Germany and Europe from the 
catastrophe of a new war. All forces 
working for international conciliation and 
true democracy are then to be brought into 
play as an international defense against 
the threatening disaster. A passive policy 
of “Let well enough alone” would be a 
crime. Where there is a single strong will, 
there is a way! 
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THE GERMAN LOAN 


I, OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE OF THE 
REPARATION COMMISSION 


The Reparation Commission held a meet: 
ing on October 13, 1924, under the chairman- 
ship of M. Louis Barthou. 

In the presence of Mr. Owen D. Young, 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, the 
Commission took the following decisions con- 
cerning the loan of 800 million gold marks 
provided for in the report of the First Com- 
mittee of Experts: 


Decision No. 1 


The Reparation Commission, considering 
that by Article 2 of the agreement, dated the 
9th August, 1924, between the said Com- 
mission and the German Government, the 
said Commission undertook to take all ap- 
propriate measures for carrying into effect 
the plan for the discharge of the reparation 
obligations and other pecuniary liabilities of 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, pro- 
posed to the Reparation Commission on the 
9th April, 1924, by the First Committee of 
Experts appointed by the said Commission 
(which plan is hereinafter referred to as 
“the Experts’ Plan”), and, in particular, all 
measures appropriate for facilitating the 





issue of the German loan of the effective 
equivalent of 800,000,000 gold marks provided 
for in the Experts’ Plan as an essential part 
thereof; 

And considering that under the Experts’ 
Plan the amount required for the service 
of the said German loan was to be deducted 
from the sums placed at the disposal of 
Germany’s creditors under that plan; 

And considering that at the International 
Conference held in London and concluded 
on the 16th August, 1924, all the govern- 
ments concerned and the said Commission 
confirmed their acceptance of the Experts’ 
Plan and agreed to its being brought into 
operation ; 

And considering that in the course of the 
proceedings of the said conference certain 
mutually interdependent agreements (of 
which the said agreement of the 9th August, 
1924, was one) necessary to bring the Ex- 
perts’ Plan into operation were drawn up 
and annexed to the final protocol of the 
said conference; 

And considering that all the said agree- 
ments were subsequently duly signed by the 
parties thereto and are in course of being 
carried into effect; 

And considering that under the Experts’ 
Plan the payments to be made out of the 
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German budget, including any payments 
made by the German Government under its 
guarantee of the railway and industrial 
bonds, are secured on the gross receipts of 
the German customs and the taxes on to- 
bacco, beer, and sugar, and the net receipts 
from the spirits monopoly, and any other 
indirect taxes that may hereafter be tem- 
porarily assigned (hereinafter referred to 
as “the controlled revenues”) ; 

And considering that under the Experts’ 
Plan the whole of the payments to be made 
for the discharge of the obligations of Ger- 
many under the Treaty of Versailles, in- 
cluding such amounts as may be necessary 
for the service of the said German loan, 
are to be paid into the account of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments 
provided for by and now instituted under 
the Experts’ Plan; 

And considering that it is contemplated 
that the annual amounts required for the 
service of the said German loan will be ap- 
proximately the equivalent of 91,500,000 gold 
marks; 

And considering that it is proposed as one 
of the terms of the issue of the said Ger- 
man loan that the annual amounts required 
for the service thereof shall be paid out of 
the account of the said Agent General for 
Reparation Payments in priority to all pay- 
ments in discharge of the obligations of Ger- 
many for reparation and otherwise under the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Experts’ Plan, 
and shall also be secured by way of col- 
lateral security as a first charge upon the 
controlled revenues, so that resort may be 
had to those revenues in the event of the 
said annual amounts not being provided 
out of the account of the said Agent General, 
such resort being had in priority to all 
other payments, of whatsoever nature or 
kind, whether by way of reparation pay- 
ments or payments for the service of the 
interest or the amortization of the railway 
and industrial bonds, and in respect of which 
the guarantee of the German Government is 
collaterally secured,— 

Hereby, in exercise of the power conferred 
by Article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles 
to make exceptions to the first charge created 
by that Treaty upon all the assets and reve- 
nues of the German Empire and its con- 
stituent States for the cost of reparation 
and other costs, and of every or any other 
power the said Commission thereunto 
enabling, and in execution of the Experts’ 
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Plan, so accepted, as aforesaid, by all the 
governments concerned, 
Postpones to the payments necessary for 


the service of the said German loan, (a) 
the charges on the assets and revenues of 
Germany and the German States, and on the 
controlled revenues respectively created by 
the said Article 248 and by the Experts’ 
Plan, and (0) any and every other charge to 
which the powers of the said Commission 
extend, and excepts the said assets and 
revenues, whether controlled or otherwise, 
accordingly to the intent that the said Agent 
General for Reparation Payments (assenting 
hereto) shall in priority to and before pro- 
viding for or allowing the costs of repara- 
tion, restitution, or any other obligation of 
Germany under the Experts’ Plan, or under 
the Treaty of Versailles, or under any treaty, 
agreement, or arrangement under Article 248 
thereof or otherwise, by cash payments, or 
by deliveries in kind (whether direct or by 
the operation of any recovery act, decree), 
or otherwise, howsoever, make provision for 
the service of the said German loan by means 
of payments to the trustees or other proper 
officer or officers appointed under the con- 
tracts relating to that loan out of the sums 
going to the credit of the Agent General 
under the Experts’ Plan, and that in the 
event of such provision not being duly and 
fully made, resort may be had on behalf 
of the holders of the bonds of the said Ger- 
man loan to the controlled revenues in 
priority to the claims of the Reparation 
Commission. 

For the purposes of conveniently and 
definitely insuring that the respective serv- 
ices of the various tranches constituting the 
before-mentioned loan shall be duly met in 
accordance with the relative provisions of 
the general bond to secure such loan (a 
copy of which general bond is attached 
hereto), it is understood that the Agent Gen- 
eral shall pay to the trustees for the time 
being for the bondholders, or as they may 
direct, one-twelfth of the gross annual sum 
necessary to meet the yearly service of each 
such tranche in accordance with the pro- 
visions of clause 8 of the said general bond. 

Considering that it is of importance that 
the trustees for the bondholders of the loan 
shall continue to act in harmony with the 
Agent General for reparation payments, the 
Reparation Commission consider it desirable 
that the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments should ex oficio be one of the trustees 
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for the bondholders. In order to insure, if 
possible, the continuation of this arrange- 
ment, the Reparation Commission will, in 
the event of the post of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments becoming vacant, 
consult with the remaining trustees with a 
view to appointing to the vacant post a per- 
son satisfactory to them, as representing the 
bondholders : 

Provided always, and it is hereby declared, 
That, save as expressly herein provided, noth- 
ing herein contained shall prejudice or affect 
the rights of the said Commission under the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Experts’ Plan 
for securing and recovering the amounts 
payable by Germany thereunder. 


Decision No. 2 


Considering the Resolution No. 2950 (I), 
passed by this Commission on the 13th Octo- 
ber, 1924; 

And considering that it is appreciated by 
this Commission that, in order to facilitate 
the issue of the German loan in the said 
resolution referred to, all assurances should 
be given to the lenders that all possible steps 
will be taken and all necessary measures 
enforced for the purposes of insuring that 
the annual services of the bonds of each 
tranche of the loan shall be duly and punc- 
tually paid to or at the direction of the 
trustees of the general bond securing the loan 
in accordance with the provisions of such 
general bond whilst such bonds or any of 
them are not redeemed or are not due for 
redemption, 

It is further resolved as follows: 

In the event of this Commission alienat- 
ing or authorizing or concurring in the aliena- 
tion or redemption of the bonds, debentures, 
scrip, or other like securities created under 
or in pursuance of the Experts’ Plan (i. e. 
(a) the railway bonds; (06) the industrial 
bonds; (c) any bonds, debentures, or other 
securities issued secured wholly or in part 
on the transportation tax or on the con- 
tributions from the German budget; and (d) 
any bonds, debentures, or other securities 
issued, secured wholly or in part upon the 
bonds and other securities referred to in 
(a), (0), and (c), or any one or more of 


them, respectively, or upon any portion there- 
of, respectively), the moneys from time to 
time necessary for the payment of the in- 
terest and redemption of such bonds or other 
securities so alienated or redeemed shall be 
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paid into and through the account of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, and 
the payment out of such account shall be 
subject in all things to the approval of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments and 
of the Transfer Committee, to the intent that 
nothing shall be done or authorized to be 
done in connection with any such alienation 
or redemption whereby the said services of 
the said loan shall be in anywise delayed or 
otherwise affected. 

And it is further resolved, That any such 
alienations or redemptions, as aforesaid, shall 
be effected only under the advice of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments and 
of the Transfer Committee. 


Decision No. 3 


The Commission approved the signature 
by the General Secretary of the following 
letter addressed to Dr. Luther, the Ger- 
man Minister of Finance: 


REPARATION COMMISSION Paris, 
10th October, 1924. 
Dr. LitnHer, Minister of Finance of the Ger- 
man Reich. 

Sir: I am directed to inform you that the 
Reparation Commission has taken note of 
the statement signed by you, which is ap- 
pended to the prospectuses about to be issued 
in connection with the German External 
Loan, 1924, and that they have taken the 
necessary action to enable the service of 
the loan to be fully secured under the 
charges referred to in that statement. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) S. A. ARMITAGE-SMITH, 
Secretary General. 


Decision No. 4 


The Commission approved the prospectus 
for the English and for the American issues 
of the loan. 


The Commission then proceeded to make 
the second announcement contemplated in 
Articles 1 and 3 of Annex III to the Final 
Protocol of the London Conference. 

The Commission took note— 

1. That Germany has taken the following 
measures: 

(a) The voting by the Reichstag, in the 
form approved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion, of the laws necessary to the working 
of the plan, and their promulgation. 

(b) The installation, with a view to their 
normal working, of all the executive and con- 
trolling bodies provided for in the plan. 
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(c) The definitive constitution, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the respective 
laws, of the bank and the German Railway 
Company. 

(d) The deposit with the trustees of cer- 
tificates representing the railway bonds and 
such similar certificates for the industrial 
debentures as may result from the report of 
the Organization Committee. 

2. That contracts have been concluded as- 
suring the subscription of the loan of 800 
million gold marks as soon as the plan has 
been brought into operation and all the 
conditions contained in the Experts’ Report 
have been fulfilled. 


II. STATEMENT OF THE GERMAN 
MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Arrangements have been made for portions 
of the loan to be issued in Great Britain, 
the United States of America, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Germany. The loan will be issued in the 
form of bonds to bearer, carrying interest at 
7 per cent per annum and repayable within 
25 years by means of a sinking fund to be 
applied to the purchase and/or drawing of 
bonds of the issue in the manner set forth in 
the prospectuses relating to the several issues. 

Bonds issued in the United States of 
America and the interest thereon will be ex- 
pressed and be payable in United States dol- 
lars; bonds issued elsewhere and the interest 
thereon will be expressed and be payable 
in sterling or in the currency of the coun- 
try of issue, as may be provided in the rela- 
tive prospectuses. 

The loan is issued for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the plan proposed to the 
Reparation Commission by the First Commit- 
tee of Experts (the “Dawes Committee”) for 
the discharge of the reparation obligations 
and other pecuniary liabilities of Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles, which plan 
was confirmed by the various governments 
concerned and by the Reparation Commis- 
sion at the London Conference of August, 
1924. The German Government has under- 
taken to adopt all appropriate measures for 
carrying into effect the said plan and for 
insuring its permanent operation. 

The loan is intended to serve the double 
purpose of insuring currency stability in 
Germany and financing, especially, deliveries 
in kind during the preliminary period of 
economic rehabilitation. 
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The service of interest and amortization 
of the loan is: 

(1) A direct and unconditional obligation 
of the German Government chargeable on 
all the assets and revenues of that govern- 
ment. 

(2) A specific first charge on all payments 
provided for under the plan of the Dawes 
Committee to or for the account of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, 
such charge being prior to reparation and 
other treaty payments, which, in turn, have 
a specific precedence over the existing Ger- 
man debt. 

(3) A first charge, by way of collateral 
security, on the “controlled revenues’—4i. e., 
the gross revenues of the German Govern- 
ment derived from the customs and from the 
taxes on tobacco, beer, and sugar, the net 
revenue of the German Government from the 
spirits monopoly, and such tax (if any) as 
may hereafter be similarly assigned by the 
German Government in accordance with the 
terms of the final protocol of the London 
Conference. 

The Reparation Commission have post- 
poned, in favor of the charges created in 
respect of the loan, all reparation and other 
charges upon the payments to the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments, including 
charges in respect of deliveries in kind or 
payments therefor, whether direct or through 
the operation of any reparation recovery act 
or decree. 

The annual sum required for the service 
of interest and amortization of the loan on 
the basis of present exchange rates will not 
exceed about 91% million gold marks. The 
payments to the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments have been fixed at 1,000 mil- 
lion gold marks for the first year and are 
expected to increase thereafter until they 
reach 2,500 million gold marks for the fifth 
and subsequent years. The annual gross 
receipts of the controlled revenues are esti- 
mated at not less than 1,000 million gold 
marks. 

The German Government may not create 
any further charge upon the controlled reve- 
nues ranking in priority to or pari passu 
with the charge created in favor of the 
bondholders of this issue. 

The German Government has executed a 
general bond, whereby S. Parker Gilbert (the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments), N. 
D. Jay, and C. BE. ter Meulen have been ap- 
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pointed trustees for the bondholders of the 
loan. In the event of the termination of the 
appointment of a trustee other than the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, the 
power of appointing a new trustee is vested 
in the remaining trustees. 

The German Government have agreed that 
fifteen days prior to the due date of any in- 
stallment of interest and fifteen days prior 
to the due date of any redemption moneys 
there shall be paid to the trustees the whole 
of the funds required to meet the service of 
such interest and redemption. With a view 
to carrying into effect this provision, ar- 
rangement is made for the payment to the 
trustees by the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments on the fifteenth day of each 
calendar month of a sum equivalent to at 
least one-twelfth of the amount necessary 
to meet the service of the loan for one 
year. 

The Reparation Commission considers it 
desirable that the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments should, ex officio, be one of 
the trustees for the bondholders. In order 
to insure, if possible, the continuation of this 
arrangement, the Reparation Commission 
will, in the event of the post of Agent Gen- 
eral becoming vacant, consult with the re- 
maining trustees with a view to appointing 
to the vacant post a person satisfactory to 
them as representing the bondholders. 

For the purpose of providing the necessary 
foreign currencies for the service of the 
loan, the German Government, the Repara- 
tion Commission, the Transfer Committee, 
and the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments have agreed that funds required to be 
sent abroad for that purpose shall have an 
absolute right of remittance, which right 
shall have priority over the remittance of 
funds required to be remitted in discharge 
of reparation payments or other liabilities. 


Article 3 of Annex IV of the Final Protocol 
of the London Conference, Dated 
16th August, 1924. 


In order to secure the service of the loan 
of 800 million gold marks contemplated by 
the Experts’ Plan, and in order to facilitate 
the issue of that loan to the public, the 
signatory governments hereby declare that, 
in case sanctions have to be imposed in con- 
sequence of a default by Germany, they will 
safeguard any specific securities which may 
be pledged to the service of the loan. 

The signatory governments further de- 
clare that they consider the service of the 
loan as entitled to absolute priority as re- 
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gards any resources of Germany, so far as 
such resources may have been subjected to 
a general charge in favor of the said loan 
and also as regards any resources that may 
arise as a result of the imposition of sanc- 
tions. 

Dr. LUTHER, 

Minister of Finance 
of the German Reich. 
10TH OcToBER, 1924. 


FRENCH RECOGNITION OF THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


(Note.—Following is the text (I) of the 
communication dispatched on October 28 by 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and 
(II) the Soviet reply to the French com- 
munication. ) 


I. The French Communication 


Pursuant to the ministerial declaration of 
June 17, 1924, and to your communication of 
July 17 last, the Government of the Republic, 
true to the friendship which binds the Rus- 
sian people to the French people, recognizes 
de jure as from today, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as the 
sovernment of the territories of the old Rus- 
sian Empire, where its authority is accepted 
by the inhabitants and in those territories as 
the successor of the former Russian govern- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, ready to open at once regu- 
lar diplomatic relations with the Government 
of the Union by the reciprocal appointment 
of ambassadors. 

In informing you of this recognition, which 
will in nowise infringe any undertaking 
entered into by France or treaty signed by 
her, the Government of the Republic desires 
to express its belief in the possibility of a 
general agreement between the two countries, 
of which the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions is but the preface. 

In this respect it intends expressly to re- 
serve the rights which French citizens hold 
in respect of obligations entered into by Rus- 
sia or er nationals under the former régimes, 
obligations respect for which is guaranteed 
by the general principles of law which remain 
for us the rule in international life. 

The same reservations apply to the respon- 
sibilities assumed since 1914 by Russia 
towards the French State and its nationals. 

In this spirit the Government of the 
Republic, in order to serve once again the 
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interests of peace and the future of Europe, 
has for its aim to seek with the Union a 
settlement equitable and practical, which will 
permit of the re-establishment between the 
two nations of useful relations and normal 
exchanges when confidence will have been 
justified. 

As soon as you have made known your 
assent to the opening of negotiations of a 
general character, and more particularly of 
an economic character, we shall welcome to 
Paris your delegates,- furnished with full 
powers to meet our negotiators. Until the 
happy issue of these negotiations, the 
treaties, conventions, and arrangements exist- 
ing between France or French citizens and 
Russia shall have no effect on the rights of 
individuals, existing before the establishment 
of the Soviet Power; as between French sub- 
jects and Russians, such rights shall remain 
governed as hitherto. 

Finally, it must be understood from the out- 
set that non-interference in internal affairs 
will be the rule of the relations between our 
two countries. 

(Signed) 


II. The Soviet Reply 


Moscow, 29, 10, 24. 
M. Herriot, President of the Council, Paris. 

The Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics welcomes 
with the greatest satisfaction the proposal of 
the French Government to restore fully and 
entirely regular diplomatic relations between 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics and 
France by the reciprocal appointment of am- 
bassadors, and to open immediate negotia- 
tions with a view to establishing friendly 
relations between the peoples of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and France. It 
expresses the hope that all the questions men- 
tioned in the telegram of the President of the 
Council of the French Republic under today’s 
date will be settled by a full accord between 
the two governments for the greatest advan- 
tage of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and France. 

Good will being present on both sides, as 
well as absolute respect for mutual interests, 
the Central Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics regards it as most impor- 
portant that all misunderstandings between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
France be dissipated, and that a general 
agreement be concluded which might serve as 
a firm basis for their friendly relations. 
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The Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics empha- 
sizes the immense advantages accruing to 
both countries from the inauguration between 
them of close and lasting economic relations 
favoring the development of their productive 
powers and of their mutual commerce. 

The Central Executive Committee, like the 
French Government, considers that non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs is an essential con- 
dition of the relations with all States in gen- 
eral and with France in particular, and it 
greets with satisfaction the declaration of the 
French Government in this respect. It ac- 
cepts Paris as the venue for the negotiations 
between the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and France. 

It brings to the notice of the French Gov- 
ernment that it has charged the Council of 
the Commissars of the people and the Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs of the Union to 
take all measures necessary to open these 
negotiations without delay, and to bring 
about a friendly solution of the problems 
affecting both countries. It expresses the 
hope that these questions will be entirely 
liquidated in the interest of both countries 
and of peace in general. 

(Signed) KALININ, 
RYKOFF, 
CHICHERIN. 


THE ZINOVIEV LETTER 


(Note.—Following is the text of (I) the 
letter from G. Zinoviev, President of the 
Third International to the British Communist 
Party, and (II) of the British protest 
against this letter, handed to the Soviet 
chargé d’affaires in London.) 


I. Moscow’s Instructions to the 
British Communists 


Very Secret 


Executive Committee, Third (Communist) 
International Presidium, September 15, 
1924, Moscow, to the Central Committee, 
British Communist Party. 

Dear ComrRapEs: The time is approaching 
for the Parliament of England to consider the 
treaty concluded between the Governments of 
Great Britain ana the S. S. S. R. for the pur- 
pose of ratification. The fierce campaign 
raised by the British bourgeoisie around the 
question shows that the majority of the same, 
together with reactionary circles, are against 
the treaty for the purpose of breaking off an 
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agreement consolidating the ties between the 
proletariats of the two countries leading to 
the restoration of normal relations between 
England and the S$. S. S. R. 

The proletariat of Great Britain, which 
pronounced its weighty word when danger 
threatened a breaking off of the past negotia- 
tions and compelled the Government of Mac- 
Donald to conclude the treaty, must show the 
greatest possible energy in the further strug- 
gle for ratification and against the endeavors 
of British capitalists to compel Parliament 
to annul it. 

It is indispensable to stir up the masses 
of the British proletariat to bring into move- 
ment the army of unemployed proletarians, 
whose position can be improved only after 
a loan has been granted to the S. 8S. S. R. for 
the restoration of her economics and when 
business collaboration between the British 
and Russian proletariats has been put in 
order. 

It is imperative that the group in the Labor 
Party sympathizing with the treaty should 
bring increased pressure to bear upon the 
Government and Parliamentary circles in 
favor of the ratification of the treaty. Keep 
close observation over the leaders of the 
Labor Party, because these may easily be 
found in the leading-strings of the bourgeoisie. 

The foreign policy of the Labor Party, as 
it is already, represents an inferior copy of 
the policy of the Curzon Government; organ- 
ize a campaign of disclosure of the foreign 
policy of MacDonald. The Ikki [Executive 
Committee, Third (Communist) Interna- 
tional] will willingly place at your disposal 
the wide material in its possession regarding 
the activities of British Imperialism in the 
Middle and Far East. 

In the meanwhile, however, strain every 
nerve in the struggle for the ratification of 
the treaty in favor of a continuation of 
negotiations regarding the regulation of rela- 


. tions between the S. S. S. R. and England. 


A settlement of relations between the two 
countries will assist in the revolutionizing of 
the International and British proletariat, not 
less than a successful rising in any of the 
working districts of England, as the estab- 
lishment of close contact between the British 
and Russian proletariat, the exchange of 
delegations and workers, &c., will make it 
possible for us to extend and develop the 
propaganda of ideas of Leninism in England 
and the colonies. 
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Armed warfare must be preceded by a 
struggle against the inclinations to compro- 
mise which are embedded among the majority 
of British workmen, against the ideas of 
evolution and peaceful extermination of 
capitalism. Only then will it be possible to 
count upon complete success of an armed 
insurrection. 

In Ireland and the colonies the case is 
different. There there is a national question, 
and this represents too great a factor for 
success for us to waste time on a prolonged 
preparation of the working classes. But 
even in England, as in other countries where 
the workers are politically developed, events 
themselves move more rapidly to revolutionize 
the working masses than propaganda. For in- 
stance, a strike movement, repressions by the 
government, &c. 

From your last report it is evident that 
agitation propaganda work in the army is 
weak; in the navy a very little better. Your 
explanation that the quality of the members 
attracted justifies the quantity is right in 
principle; nevertheless, it would be desirable 
to have “cells” in all the units of the troops, 
particularly among those quartered in the 
large centers of the country, and also among 
factories working on munitions and at mili- 
tary stores depots. 

We request that the most particular atten- 
tion be paid to these latter. In the event of 
danger of war, with the aid of the latter and 
in contact with the transport workers, it is 
possible to paralyze all the military prepara- 
tions of the bourgeoisie and make a start in 
turning an imperialist war into a class war. 

More than ever, we should be on our guard. 
Attempts at intervention in China show that 
world imperialism is still full of vigor, and 
is once more making endeavors to restore its 
shaken position and cause a new war, which 
as its final objective is to bring about the 
break-up of the Russian proletariat and the 
suppression of the budding world revolution, 
and further would lead to the enslavement of 
the colonial peoples. 

“Danger of War,” “The Bourgeoisie Seeks 
War and Capital Fresh Markets”—these are 
the slogans which you must familiarize the 
masses with, with which you must go to work 
into the mass of the proletariat. These 
slogans will open to you the doors of com- 
prehension of the masses, will help you to 
capture them and march under the banner 
of Communism, 
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The military section of the British Com- 
munist Party, so far as we are aware, further 
suffers from a lack of specialists, the future 
directors of the British Red army. It is time 
you thought of forming such a group, which, 
together with the leaders, might be, in the 
event of an outbreak of active strife, the 
brain of the military organization of the 
party. Go attentively through the lists of the 
military “cells,” detailing from them the 
more energetic and capable men. Turn atten- 
tion to the more talented military specialists 
who have for one reason or another left the 
service and hold Socialist views. Attract 
them into the ranks of the Communist Party 
if they desire honestly to serve the proletariat 
and desire in the future to direct not the 
blind mechanical forces in the service of the 
bourgeoisie but a national army. Form a 
directing operative head of the military sec- 
tion. Do not put this off to a future moment 
which may be pregnant with events and catch 
you unprepared. 

Desiring you all success both in organiza- 
tion and in your struggle, with Communist 
greetings, 

ZINOVIEV, 
President of the Presidium of the Ikki. 
McMANvws, 
Member of the Presidium. 
KUUSINEN, 
Secretary. 


II. The British Protest 
ForEIGN OFFIceE, October 24, 1024. 


Sir: I have the honor to invite your atten- 
tion to the enclosed copy of a letter which 
has been received by the Central Committee 
of the British Communist Party from the 
Presidium of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International, over the signa- 


ture of M. Zinoviev, its president, dated 
September 15. 
1. The letter contains instructions to 


British subjects to work for the violent over- 
throw of existing institutions in this coun- 
try and for the subversion of His Majesty's 
armed forces as a means to that end. 

2. It is my duty to inform you that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot allow this 


propaganda and must regard it as a direct 
interference from outside in British domestic 
affairs. 

3. No one who understands the constitu- 
tion and the relationships of the Communist 
International will doubt its intimate connec- 
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tion and contact with the Soviet Government. 
No government will ever tolerate an arrange- 
ment with a foreign government by which 
the latter is in formal diplomatic relations 
of a correct kind with it, whilst at the same 
time a propagandist body organically con- 
nected with that foreign government encour- 
ages and even orders subjects of the former 
to plot and plan revolution for its overthrow. 
Such conduct is not only a grave departure 
from the rules of international comity, but a 
violation of specific and solemn undertakings 
repeatedly given to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

4. So recently as June 4 of last year the 
Soviet Government made the following 
solemn agreement with His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment: 


“The Soviet Government undertakes not to 
support, with funds or in any other form, 
persons or bodies or agencies or institutions 
whose aim is to spread discontent or to 
foment rebellion in any part of the British 
Empire . and to impress upon its 
officers and officials the full and continuous 
observance of these conditions.” 


5. Moreover, in the treaty which His 
Majesty’s Government recently concluded 
with your government, still further provision 
was made for the faithful execution of an 
analogous undertaking which is essential to 
the existence of good and friendly relations 
between the two countries, 

His Majesty’s Government means that these 
undertakings shall be carried out, both in the 
letter and in the spirit, and it cannot accept 
the contention that whilst the Soviet Govern- 
ment undertakes obligations a political body, 
as powerful as itself, is to be allowed to con- 
duct a propaganda, and support it with 
money, which is in direct violation of the 
official agreement. 


The Soviet Government either has or has 
not the power to make such agreements. If 
it has the power, it is its duty to carry them 
out and see that the other parties are not 
deceived. If it has not this power, and if 
responsibilities which belong to the State in 
other countries are in Russia in the keeping 
of private and irresponsible bodies, the Soviet 
Government ought not to make agreements 
which it knows it cannot carry out. 

6. I should be obliged if you would be good 
enough to let me have the observations of 
your government on this subject without 
delay. 
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I have the honor to be, with high consid- 

erations, sir, your obedient servant 

(In the absence of the Secretary of State), 
(Signed) J. D. GREGORY. 


U. S. NOTE TO PERSIA 


(Note.—Following is the text of a note 
which the American Chargé d’Affaires at 
Teheran, Mr. Wallace S. Murray, delivered, 
under instructions from the United States 
Government, on the morning of November 9, 
to the Persian Government.) 

I am instructed by my government to in- 
form you of its gratification at the reports 
which have been received as to the action 
which has been and is being taken by the 
Persian Government to carry out the sen- 
tences passed by the military tribunal in the 
cases of those found guilty of participating 
in the attack on Vice-Consul Imbrie. My 
government has also instructed me to make 
acknowledgment of the action of your govern- 
ment in paying the indemnity of $60,000 for 
the widow of Vice-Consul Imbrie and in ren- 
dering appropriate honors in connection with 
the return of the remains of Mr. Imbrie. 

One question which is now outstanding be- 
tween the two governments with respect to 
the late incident is that of reimbursement for 
the expenses incurred in dispatching an 
American man-of-war to Persia for the return 
of the Vice-Consul’s remains, expenses which 
the Persian Government in its note of July 
29 has already expressed its willingness to 
meet. It is anticipated that this sum will 
approximate $110,000. 

My government desires to effect a settle- 
ment of this question in a manner that will 
tend to promote the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. It has therefore 
authorized me to propose that the Persian 
Government’s undertakings in this matter be 
carried out by the establishment of a trust 
fund, to be utilized for the education of Per- 
sian students at institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. 

Upon receipt of information that the Per- 
sian Government is prepared to carry out this 
suggestion, the precise arrangements which 
could best be made to give effect thereto can 
be easily determined. My government believes 
that the Persian Government will be in full 
agreement with its view that the plan sug- 
gested will result in promoting a closer rela- 
tionship and a better understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries. 
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News in Brief 





THE NINTH PRAGUE SAMPLES Farr, which 
closed September 28, had during the eight 
days more than 400,000 visitors, among whom 
were numerous foreigners. The majority of 
these came from Austria, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Germany, Denmark, 
France, and Russia, etc.—i. e., from places 
which, owing to their nearness to Czecho- 
slovakia, will play the most important part 
as markets for Czechoslovak goods. Thus 
Prague is gradually becoming the center for 
commerce of the Succession States and the 
Slavonic countries. 


THE RoyaL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Voca- 
TIONAL EpucaTION of Rome has drawn up a 
provisional plan of organization for an inter- 
national office of vocational education. A 
draft plan of action has been established, in- 
cluding the following questions: 

(1) Vocational education in relation to 
social questions and the general organization 
of vocational schools. 

(2) A preparatory school of instruction 
preliminary to apprenticeship. 

(3) Vocational guidance and the skilled 
trades. 

(4) Schools of apprenticeship or probation 
for skilled workers. 

(5) Supervision of the work of minors and 
corresponding questions. 

(6) Schools for chief technicians and fore- 
men. 

(7) Higher institutions and courses of 
technical specialization. 

(8) Courses for teachers, ete. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BULGARIA is pro- 
gressing as a result of the coming into force 
of the new law, which amends that of 1921 
on public education. At the present time 
there are in Bulgaria one high school of com- 
merce, 21 intermediate schools of commerce, 
and 73 technical schools. The new law pro- 
vides for two kinds of schools—practical 
schools and intermediate special schools. 


IT WILL BE RECALLED that an agreement was 
concluded between the Russian Soviet Gov- 
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ernment and certain steamship companies in 
1923 concerning the establishment of emigra- 
tion offices in Russia. In view of the small 
number of Russian emigrants (2,248) who 
will be allowed to enter the United States in 
the future as a result of the new immigra- 
tion act, these shipping companies have de- 
cided to close their branch offices in Russia, 
only the main office in Moscow remaining 


open. 


THE BUDGET OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
Orrice, Geneva, for the financial year 1925 
has just been approved. ‘The total amount of 
this budget is 7,087,595 gold francs, a little 
more than one and one-third millions of dol- 
lars. This amount is contributed in varying 
proportions by the various fifty-seven mem- 
ber governments, the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United States of Mexico, and Soviet 
Russia being the only large countries not rep- 
resented. This sum provides for all of the 
expenses of the annual International Labor 
Conference and the maintenance of the office, 
with its 350 employees and its branches in 
London, Paris, Washington, Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo. While in general make-up and 
the manner in which its duties are performed 
it resembles very closely the Department of 
Labor of the United States, its budget for 
carrying on this work throughout the entire 
world is less than one-fourth of the budget 
of the American Department of Labor. 


ACCORDING TO THE MONTHLY STATISTICS of 
unemployment throughout the world, pub- 
lished by the International Labor Office in 
its monthly International Labor Review, the 
summer months have seen a decided change 
in the employment situation in some coun- 
tries. In Germany unemployment increased 
after a steady decline during the previous 
six months. The greatest increase was 
among workers on part time. The percent- 
age of workers partially employed increased 
from 8.2 in May to 28.2 at the end of July. 
All industries seem to have shared in this 
increase with the exception of agriculture 
and certain sections of the building industry. 
In Austria and Great Britain a slight in- 
crease in unemployment is shown for the 
summer months. In Czechoslovakia, Esth- 
onia, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden the situation continued to improve. 
In Belgium, Denmark, and France there was 
practically no change in the situation. 


CosT OF LIVING HAS REMAINED MUCH THE 
SAME in most countries during the past 
few months. In a few cases there was a 
slight upward trend, which was most marked 
in the Irish Free State, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. Italy and the Netherlands are the 
only countries where there has been a per- 
ceptible fall in the cost of living, due mainly 
to a fall in food prices. 


A CORRESPONDENT OFFERS the following brow- 
lifting suggestion as a panacea for war: To 
satisfy man’s propensity to fight (which is in- 
born and which he will gratify until the end of 
time; “it’s in ’em”) and to do away with the 
awfulness of war, let the nations that cannot 
settle their differences without fighting ap- 
point a dozen or more men from each nation, 
put them in a ring, and let them fight by 
turns—the winners making the terms. These 
terms, backed by the World Court, would 
have to be accepted by the defeated parties. 
If men knew that national disputes were to 
be settled in this way, they would go any 
distance and pay any price to see the game. 
Thus we could turn the horrors of war into 
a pleasure, and enough money would be real- 
ized to pacify all the countries.”—Q. E. D. 


A COLLECTION oF 50 BooKs dealing with the 
first accounts of the discovery of America 
were brought to New York recently by Dr. 
Otto Vollbehr, of Germany, who will submit 
them as possible additions to the New York 
Public Library or the Congressional Library 
in Washington. In the collection is a two- 
leaf brochure, printed in Rome in 1493, being 
a printed reproduction of the first report of 
Columbus on his discovery of the New World. 
The rarest object in the collection of Dr. 
Vollbehr, he said, is a manuscript report to 
King Ferdinand of Spain by the lawyer of 
Columbus, setting forth his discoveries in the 
New World. Annotations and amendments 
are made upon the vellum border in Colum- 
bus’s own handwriting. This manuscript, 
Dr. Vollbehr said, will be sent to the United 
States shortly. 


DURING THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS of this 
year the Russian State Department of Agri- 
culture has sold 200,000 agricultural ma- 
chines in Russia from its warehouses. The 
number of orders for agricultural machinery 
has increased since the prices fell and the 
price of grain went up. Thus, twice as many 
plows, 11 times as many tractors, and three 
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times as many automobiles as last year have 
been ordered this year. The largest orders 
have come mainly from the Ukraine and 
South Russia. 


IT 18 ANNOUNCED that the first Franco- 
German commercial accord has been con- 
cluded. It concerns the potash industry, 
which is held as a practical monopoly by 
Germany in Alsace. Before the war Ger- 
many, holding Alsace, could make the whole 
world depend upon it. Now, if it is to avoid 
competition, it is inevitable that it should 
come to an arrangement with the Alsace 
potash mine holders, for Alsace is attached 
to France. The 1923 deliveries of potash in 
America reached 200,000 tons, representing a 
sum of $15,500,000. The United States was 
too good a market either for the French or 
German potash kings to lose by rivalry. 
Therefore representatives of the industry on 
both sides have signed an accord by which 
France takes 37% per cent of the trade and 
Germany 62%. The accord is for three 
years. There now remain the problems of 
coal, coke, iron, and textiles. 


ForMER EMPEROR WILLIAM has been enjoy- 
ing a monthly drawing account of 50,000 
gold marks since January 1, 1924, with which 
he was expected to support himself, his wife, 
and his five sons and their families, and also 
his brother, Prince Henry, and his cousin, 
Prince Friedrick Leopold. As now consti- 
tuted, the Hohenzollern family comprises 
about 40 heads, all of whom will share in 
the final settlement to be effected between 
the former ruling house and Prussia. Up to 
May, 1920, Prussia had turned over to the 
former Emperor, out of the proceeds of his 
private exchequer, the sum of 32,000,000 
marks. To enable him to set up his domicile 
in Holland, Prussia purchased from him a 
valuable plot of realty in the heart of Berlin, 
on which the present “White House” is situ- 
ated. During 1923 the one-time Emperor 
was given a further instalment of about 
$10,000 from the proceeds of the royal ex- 
chequer, out of which all moneys thus far 
paid to the former Kaiser have been drawn. 
Most of the famous royal palaces in Berlin 
and Potsdam, and in the vicinity of Koenigs- 
berg, Marienburg, Coblenz, Hamburg, Han- 
over, and Wilhelmshoehe, and the numerous 
hunting lodges will remain the permanent 
property of Prussia, which has agreed to 
permit the former Emperor to retain only 
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a few of the minor castles and palaces in 
Potsdam and its vicinity. 


A suM oF $30,000,000 is to be loaned to 
Belgium, according to a convention signed by 
George Theunis with American bankers. The 
interest is 6% per cent for a term of 25 years 
and the loan is destined to absorb the old 
loan made in America in 1920 and falling 
due on January 1, 1925. 


FIFTY-SIX THOUSAND MEN, including 25,000 
traitors from the army, took part in the re- 
cent revolt in Mexico under Adodo de la 
Huerto. The cost to the Mexican Govern- 
ment of suppressing the movement was ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 pesos. 


LAST WINTER WAS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
that Egypt’s tourist industry has ever known. 
Ten thousand visitors came from America 
alone and between 3,000 and 4,000 from other 
parts of the world. The coming season prom- 
ises to be even more prosperous. It is esti- 
mated that during the coming winter between 
15,000 and 18,000 turists from the United 
States will visit Egypt. The great increase 
in Egypt’s popularity as a winter resort is 
largely traceable to the publicity afforded 
during the last two years by the discovery 
of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb. But this is a 
temporary attraction. Hitherto Egypt has 
neglected the fétes, carnivals, and battles 
of flowers which are so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the Riviera season. But this winter 
a strong effort is to be made to outshine the 
carnivals of Nice and Cannes. The Nile is 
to be utilized for a series of river fétes by 
night, in which an attempt will be made to 
reproduce the craft and the costumes de- 
picted in the tombs and temples of ancient 
Egypt. Of greater artistic interest will be 
the production of two operas, Massenet’s 
“Thais” and Verdi's “Aida,” which are to be 
presented on a moonlight night in March 
alongside the Sphinx and practically under 
the Great Pyramid at Giza. “Aida” was 
given in similar circumstances 18 years ago 
and proved a great success. 


ONE OF THE FIRST CONCRETE RESULTS of 
difficulties encountered by American fliers in 
Greenland is announcement by the Danish 
Government of proposed erection of four 
radio stations on the island. The plan had 
been devised before the war, but recent de- 
velopments have emphasized its importance. 
Permission for their erection has been 
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granted by the Danish Rigsdag, and are to 
be constructed immediately at Julianehaab, 
60 degrees latitude; Godthaab, 65 degrees, 
and Godhaven, 70 degrees, on the west coast, 
and at Angmagsalik, 65 degrees, on the east 
coast. The contract for the erection of the 
stations has been placed in the hands of the 
Danish Radio Company, Ltd., who have al- 
ready begun to send the necessary equip- 
ment and workers. It is anticipated the sta- 
tions will be in operation before the end of 
the year. 


DETAILS OF THE UNCOVERING on the site of 
Antioch of Pisidia, Asia Minor, of the foun- 
dations of a large Christian church, which, 
it is said, may represent a successor of the 
church founded there by Paul, have been dis- 
closed by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, of the 
University of Michigan Expedition, excavat- 
ing under the direction of Prof. David M. 
Roberts. The existence of such an edifice 
had been known, but its date and character 
could be determined only by excavation. 
The church was of the basilica type and was 
more than 200 feet long. The nave was 160 
feet long, measured from the middle of the 
apse to the doors, and about 35 feet wide. 
The aisles on either side of the nave were 
150 feet wide, and were separated from the 
nave by columns. Eighteen inches below the 
floor level of the nave was found a mosaic 
floor, which clearly belonged to a much 
earlier church. The floor contained several 
mosaic inscriptions in Greek, two of them 
referring to the Bishop Optimus, who lived 
about 375 A. D. The floor was carefully laid 
in small cubes of stone about half an inch 
square, arranged in geometrical pattern in 
five colors—red, yellow, blue, rose, and white. 
The significance of the discovery may be far- 
reaching, in the opinion of the excavators. 


STaNForD UNIVERSITY (CALIFORNIA) could 
within the next century accommodate 60,000 
students and house them on its own grounds, 
according to a recent statement of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. “This is also 
probably the one institution with 1,500 acres 
of campus and property amounting to 8,000 
acres, enough room for any resident univer- 
sity,” he added, “and our greatest asset is 
the fact that we have practically all the stu- 
dents and a majority of the faculty actually 
living on the campus. We are at present 
desirous of quality in our accommodations, 
not quantity. That is why we have devel- 


oped the housing system as we have, to fol- 
low the wish of the founders. The fact that 
the university is privately endowed makes 
it possible for the board of trustees to try 
experiments and move faster than State in- 
stitutions.” 


THE ARMENIAN PROPOSAL to make Mount 
Ararat an international reservation was ex- 
plained by Dr. Russell T. Uhls, health di- 
rector of the Near East Relief in Russian 
Armenia, who arrived recently in New York, 
as a proposal in the interests of international 
peace of very great importance in the Near 
East. “Both Russia and Turkey claim Mount 
Ararat,” said Dr. Uhls, “which is, incident- 
ally, the sacred mountain of the Armenian 
people. It is now in Turkish territory, hav- 
ing been taken in the Bolshevist aftermath 
of the war; but since a resumption of the 
struggle over Mount Ararat is deemed inev- 
itable in the Caucasus, Leon Pashalian, sec- 
retary of the Armenian National Committee 
at Geneva, has suggested as a measure of 
arbitration that it be made a small interna- 
tional buffer State by itself, with a local 
police force to protect its accessibility as a 
place of visit for Christian travelers from all 
over the world.” The control of the moun- 
tain, said Dr. Uhls, would be best put in the 
hands of a nation with no immediate respon- 
sibilities in the region, preferably the United 
States. 


THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ECHMOUN, 
to the north of Sidon, and the temple of 
Byblos, are said to be the only authentic 
Pheenician buildings which have as yet been 
recovered. The former was discovered 25 
years ago and partially explored. Researches 
have been begun anew on this important site 
by Maurice Dunand and the Archeological 
Commission of Syria, assisted by Léon Alba- 
nese. The commission are at present en- 
gaged in disencumbering the northwest angle 
of the temple, which hitherto has not been 
explored. Even should these investigations 
bring to light no movable objects or inscrip- 
tions, they will expose to view a specimen of 
Phenician architecture which will furnish 
useful elements for comparison between that 
of the ancient Phenicians and the Romans. 
The commission has already uncovered the 
remains of three adjoining halls paved with 
mosaic. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED NUMBER OF PERSONS, 
200,690, passed from Canada and Newfound- 
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land into the United States during the year 
ending June, 1924. In the same period Can- 
ada received 160,773 immigrants from all 
sources; the natural increase of Canada’s 
population for the year was under 120,000. 
Canada’s net increase in population during 
the past year was, therefore, less than 80,- 
000—a very unsatisfactory showing. 


THAT FOOD AND CLOTHING will be provided 
for the world through the science of chem- 
istry was the belief expressed by Sir Max 
Muspratt, of the United Alkali Company, 
Liverpool, speaking at the opening session of 
the Sixty-eighth Convention of the American 
Chemical Society, September 9, at Ithaca, 
New York. Sir Max especially decried the 
materialism of today. He declared that “the 
greatest danger that is threatening civiliza- 
tion today is materialism. The growth of 
materialism has far outdistanced the mental 
and spiritual development of man. The 
human factor must not be swallowed by the 
machine or civilization is doomed. Man is 
more important than industry. It is for the 
chemist to teach this doctrine more than 
anyone else—to add humanitarianism to his 
specialization and save the world from ma- 
terialism.” 


"K COLLECTION OF SAMPLES of every known 
variety of wheat grown on the American 
continent has recently been completed by 
William E. Schultz, of Moscow, Idaho. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Schultz, there are 246 ac- 
cepted varieties of wheat raised in the United 
States and Canada. The display consists of 
the characteristic head of wheat and a small 
quantity of the threshed kernels, each sepa- 
rated and under glass cover. Mr. Schultz 
has made a close study of each variety and 
is in touch with the good and the bad char- 
acteristics of each, as well as the climatic 
and soil conditions necessary to the success- 
ful propagation of each variety. 


TOSHIKAZU KAKINOKI, foremost efficiency 
expert of Japan, is now in America studying 
modern industrial methods. He will spend 
five months in America and in Europe, and 
then report to the Japanese Government on 
plans for improving the commerce of his 
country. According to Mr. Kakinoki, “Japan 
has just awakened to the value of efficiency 
in all branches of national life.” Mr. Kaki- 
noki is a director of the newly organized 
Efficiency League of Japan—an organization 
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created to introduce greater efficiency into 
Japanese trade and commerce. 


A BILL IMPOSING SUNDAY CLOSING on Jew- 
ish shops in Salonika was passed by the As- 
sembly at Athens July 12. The Jews of 
Saloniki, numbering about 80,000, had hith- 
erto enjoyed the privilege of keeping their 
offices and shops open on Sundays, whereas 
those of the Christians remained closed. As 
a result of repeated petitions by the Greek 
trade unions and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Salonika against this privilege, the ques- 
tion was brought before the Assembly. M. 
Papanastasiou, the Prime Minister, replying 
to the deputies who were opposing bill, said 
that by permitting Jewish offices and shops 
to open on Sunday they would place Greek 
business firms and shopkeepers at a disad- 
vantage, the more so as Greek offices, in ad- 
dition to Sunday, also closed for Saturday 
afternoon. 


THE DEPOSED MOSLEM CALIPH, Abdul Me- 
jid, has accepted a recent offer of a pension 
of £300 per month. The indigence of the de- 
posed Caliph Abdul Mejid has been a matter 
of serious concern to many Indian Moslems, 
and recently steps were taken by distin- 
guished members of the community to issue 
a general appeal for subscriptions to a fund 
to provide His Majesty with a fixed income. 
This appeal was rendered unnecessary by the 
action of the Nizam of Hyderabad in offer- 
ing the deposed Caliph a life pension of 
£3,600 per annum, with effect from July 1. 
When the Caliph Abdul Mejid was deposed 
by the Turkish Grand National Assembly in 
March, he was hurriedly expelled from the 
country and arrived in Switzerland with in- 
adequate means. His action in issuing a 
proclamation from his place of exile to all 
Moslems was made the excuse by the Turk- 
ish Government for refusing to pay any al- 
lowance. The Caliph’s property in Turkey 
was also sequestered, but there is now a pos- 
sibility that His Majesty will be allowed to 
dispose of this. 


THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT HAS _ PAID 
$60,000 to the widow of Robert W. Imbrie. 
This is the sum fixed by the United States 
Government for payment to Mrs. Imbrie as 
reparation for the death of the American 
vice-consul at -Teheran, which followed an 
attack in the streets of the Persian capital 
during a _ religious demonstration. The 
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check complied with the last of several de- 
mands made by the United States. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK MILITARY AIR SQUADRON 
has completed a journey round the countries 
forming the Little Entente. This circular 
tour lasted from August 26 to September 
18, and the distance covered was 3,500 kilo- 
meters. On its journey the air squadron 
stopped at the following places: Prague, 
Bratislava, Zagreb, Novi Bad, Turn Severin, 
Bucarest, Teckot, Jassy, Kluz Kosice, Nitra, 
Prague. The flight was carried out without 
a single hitch, to the general admiration of 
the Jugoslav and Rumanian airmen. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF RUSSIAN SAVANTS 
was opened in Prague on September 25, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Lom- 
shakov. Important speeches were delivered 
by M. Pastrnek, the rector of the Caroline 
University of Prague, who pointed out the 
significance of Prague as a center for 
Slavonic studies, and M. Lomshakov. A 
greatly attended address was that by Profes- 
sor A. VY. Florovsky on the dawn of Russian 
and Czech history. Professor N. Vergun 
spoke on the need for a revision of the school 
textbooks dealing with Russian history and 
the relations of the other Slavonic peoples 
to Russia. 


AN EPOCH-MARKING EVENT is the First Pan- 
American Standardization Conference, to be 
held at Lima, Peru, in December, 1924. This 
conference, called with the co-operation of all 
the American republics, will determine upon 
uniform specifications and quantity nomen- 
clature for raw materials, merchandise, and 
commercial equipment. The sessions also 
will take up the general subject of standard- 
ization, its principles, and its importance in 
the economic development of the world, with 
particular reference to inter-American trade. 
Accomplishments of European countries in 
establishing uniform standards will be re- 
viewed. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO 
Palestine was 7,991 in 1923, as compared with 
8,128 in 1922. About two-thirds of the im- 
migrants come from Poland, the Ukraine, 
and Russia. A considerable number also 
come from Asia and Africa, amounting to 
about 2,000 persons for the period September, 
1922, to September, 1923. The majority of all 
the immigrants consists of handicraftsmen 
and skilled workers, and most of them have 
found employment at their own trades. 
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AN OFFICIAL STATION for the testing and 
analysing of goods connected with the tex- 
tile, leather, and soap industries exists at St. 
Gall, Switzerland. It is under government 
supervision and is at the disposal of the 
public at low charges. Certificates are given 
showing the result of the tests. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





National Child 
Pp. 53. 


Poems OF CHILD LABOR. 
Labor Committee, New York. 
Price, 35 cents. 


This brochure is an admirable little an- 
thology on the subject of child labor. The 
editor has successfully avoided including 
poems which are over-serious at the expense 
of art. Yet the note of protest is strong, 
the background of tragedy inescapable. 

Mr. Lovejoy, in the introduction, makes 
this wise admission: “We have never joined 
in with the tendency to blame the employer 
as the sole offender in the iniquity of child 
labor. Society is the offender, but obviously 
poetry, like drama, often produces its con- 
crete picture by the art of personification.” 

He ranks child labor with slavery, and war 
in its power to arouse in creative writers the 
emotional response of the poem of protest. 

Among the authors grouped here we find 
the names of Mrs. Browning, Arthur Guiter- 
man, Robert Frost, Theodosia Garrison, Bur- 
ton, Untermeyer, Van Dyke, and others well 
known in current magazine verse. 

One of the most suggestive of the shorter 
poems is “The Immigrant Madonna,” by 
Helen Dwight Fisher. It contains the fol- 
lowing lines addressed appealingly to all 
of us: 


“This Christmastide, America, I bring to you, 
my son, 

My baby son. 

He comes with little heritage, 

But his eyes are clear, his body strong. 

He is ready for you to do with him what 
you will. 

What will you? 


“Will you use him hurriedly for your quick 
ends? 

And will you then discard him because he 
is worn out—and still a foreigner? 
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Or will you teach him, watch him grow, and 
help him to be one of you, 
To work for those great things you seek? 


“He is my son, America, 

And all my treasure. 

I bring him here to you— 

And you, what will you do with him?” 


By Stephen Gwynn. 
Pp. 549. 


THE HIsToryY OF IRELAND. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. 
Price, $5.00. 

Mr. Gwynn was an Irish member of the 
British parliament from 1906 to 1918. He 
has written numerous novels, plays, and 
criticisms. Now he turns his attention to the 
monumental task of producing a complete 
political history of Ireland. 

Since, through tradition, this history can 
be traced further back than that of any 
other European people, except the Greeks and 
Romans, the story is necessarily long. The 
book is a voluminous one, therefore, 549 
pages in length. 

Let no one interested in Irish history, 
however, be deterred from dipping into the 
book, because of its forbidding bulk. Mr. 
Gwynn has a charmingly simple style. He 
finds intuitively the salient points in each 
matter under discussion. His sentences 
come with much the same impact and magne- 
tism as those of a good public speaker. 

Moreover, whatever the political or re- 
ligious sympathy of the reader, it is most 
important to get the story of Ireland from 
one who is in sympathy with her, as well as 
with Irish Catholicism. On the whole, this 
story seems to be presented justly, as well 
as interestingly. 


With great strides we progress from the 
days when Ireland was still under ice, 
through the later stone age, to the earliest 
myths, the romances, and to the dawn of 
the historical period, in the fourth and fifth 


centuries. Thence by easier steps, through 
all the important stages, when Ireland's life 
impinged upon that of Denmark, Iceland, 
Britain, and West Europe, down to the birth 
of the Irish Free State, in 1922. 

“But whether Ireland, after a period of 
unrest, accepts willingly her place among the 
British Dominions or no,” says this loyal 
son of Erin, “her position can never be the 
same as theirs. They are offshoots; she is a 
parent state, one of the mother nations. 
Ireland is the only Catholic nation in the 
English-speaking world, and this in itself 
gives her a special importance.” 
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From any point of view, there was never 
an event of more importance to any nation 
than the withdrawing of the British army 
from Ireland, after an occupancy of 750 
years. 


THE Sout or SAMUEL Pepys. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
1924. Pp. 261. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Bradford’s method of biography has 
become, in its way, classic. It has found 
imitators. It is not so much a connected 
narrative of events in a life as the grouping 
of events, so they illuminate some phases of 
the personality. Then a summary at the 
close gives the final touches to a portrait 
more living than any likeness done with 
brush or crayon. He calls his method psy- 
chographic. He has pursued it successfully 
before in several collections of short studies. 

Samuel Pepys, whose voluminous diary, 
written in the seventeenth century, has re- 
cently been reissued, has been one of the 
chief sources of the historic social gossip of 
his day. The diary, originally written in 
cipher, is so very bulky that for the ordinary 
reader the chance of approaching the whole 
personality of its author is very slight. Here 
and there a bit will stand out as tragic or 
comic or scandalous, or, perchance, all three, 
but the whole value of the diary as a human 
document, it is difficult to get because of its 
very abundance. 

Mr. Bradford, therefore, has done his gen- 
eration a real service in whittling away the 
irrelevant and giving us a well-rounded por- 
trait of a man strangely like the ordinary 
well-meaning man of today. The “compli- 
cated, ardent, and, in many respects vcor- 
rupting world in which he lived,” is shown 
by the biographer as the moulding environ- 
ment of a very human, but essentially up- 
right, soul. 

In summarizing the books Mr. Bradford 
cannot refrain from a comparison of the 
diary of Pepys, full of busy, active, external, 
material life, with that of Amiel and its 
longing consciousness of God. He gives us 
this picture of Samuel Pepys and this com- 
parison with Amiel “because the vast brood- 
ing consciousness of God alone gives such a 
life all its significance and all its emptiness, 
and because,” he says, “I believe the busy, 
active, external, material life of America to- 
day, so much the life personified by the great 
Diarist, needs God more than anything else 
to save it.” 





